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NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. DOOLITTLE’S COMMENTARY 

On page 51 is, so far, all right. In fact, it appears to 
me to be an enlargement and explanation of my ar- 
BOLLING SUGAR SYRUP. ticle. Some of the explanations and reasons given 


ack s. by Mr. Doolittle appear to me as superfluous, Leing 
P§ RIEND ROOT:—You say, on page 6, that you’ || PI I . 


: ; almost self-evident, as it were, while others are 
are glad to know that I succeeded in making ci temiechons ¥ ahaia adds Gobesaeh sith lntauead 
feed without boiling it. I sweceeded, but the ' I < ‘ 


feed crystallized, Unless the feeding were donc to reading the remainder of his comments. 
early enough for the bees to work it over and SIZE OF SECTIONS, AND MORAL PATENTS. 
seal it up, I should certainly boil it. Almost every a Hutchinson :—I ye gpl gees I sige 
' i rows CRED Ae OR RE ,| Write you once more on the section subject, bu 
one who is in the bee business very extensively has | jaye pot found time until now. Since you ‘pub- 
a shop, and in that shop there is a stove, and upon ! lished my letter, and replied to it in GLEANLNGS, & 
that stove the feed can be made with no annoyance , bee-keeper from Mauston, Wis., has visited me, and 
0 the family we had quite a discussion on sections. His crop 
re this year was about 10,000 Ibs. of comb honey; it was 
HEDDON FEEDERS AND WARPED COVERS. stored in sections 41, xh x 1's, and he likes that size 
No, I didn’t purchase my feeders and covers of Very much. He says they we igh exactly one pound 


u : ae Se : each when filled in the Heddon case, or something 
Mr. Heddon, but made them myself from samples cimijar, and that the extra length causes them to be 


obtained of him. Will you pardon me, friend Root, ; ripened and finished sooner than the regular size. 
if I say, that to one who has for two years used the , He says that a 444 x 4", x 14 section will not weigh a 
Heddon feeders and covers, the manner in which | pound; ana S you Oe a6 cn ne Heddon & circular, p- 
. ’ 20, you will see that Mr. H. says so teo. When doc- 

you cling to the idea of warped covers is almost | tors disagree, who shall decide?” Have you tried 
umusing? There is no trouble in buying lumber , it yourself? IT want to make my cases for next year, 
sikeecn on - .», tnd how to make thein is the question. Don't you 

that is not warped. This lumber can be planed per- think the 41, x5 x 1's, on account of its larger sur- 
fectly true and smooth at a planing-mill. Now, face for evaporation, is the one to udopt? ‘Then it 
then, does it require any great mechanical skill to Woks larger, thus having an advagtage in selling. 


0 _ Jf we are to use the case method, why cling to the 
saw the lumber up into the proper lengths for cov-  o)q size of section, whose only merit is in just fill- 


ers, nail a cleat to each end, and paint the cover? ing = Capea The larger yeyte cost no more, 
"wy wa sannventi : and L think would be stronger to ship. 
on page OF you aay: . pte pr en a wae What do you think of Mr. Heddon's closing para- 
made plain to me for the first time why people | graph in his article in GLEANINGS for Dec. 15? Does 
wanted this honey-board.”’ Perhaps you are also at | that not savor of monopoly? It seems to me he is 
sea in regard to the cover for the Heddon feeder. | putting a sort of moral embargo on us, that, if car- 
This vi f th ter is further neth 1 by | ried out, would amount to a moral patent, without 
8 view of the matter is further strengthened by | any of the expense of a real Government protec- 
your concluding sentence in the reply to Mr. Hed- | tion. It hits me right at home, as 1 was thinking of 
don’s article on page 9, in which you speak of the making his style of case to sell next season. 1 could 


“ , | sell them at one-half his prices, and yet make good 
stiff rim to hold the cover-boards from warping.” | wages. Do you think thee is any FE bank wrour in 
Friend R., the cover has no rim. 


so doing? If I mistake not, you are a Christian, and 





oO. B, 
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I ask you as a brother for your opinion. I should 
not want to go into any thing that had even the ap- 
pearance of wrong. Please give me your idea from 
a moral, not a business, standpoint. 
Yours truly,— C. A. HATCH. 
Ithaca, Richland Co., Wis., Dec. 29, 1884. 


To the above I replied as follows: 


I have used 4000 444 x 414 x 7-to-the-foot sections, 
and they will not weigh a plump pound; but it is so 
near a pound that I did not hesitate in deciding that 
a section of that size, and plump 1° wide, would 
weigh a pound. But, suppose a section @ves lack % 
ounce, or’even an ounce, of weighing a pound, what 
is the objection? It will pass for a pound section, 
and dealers prefer a section that falls short to one 
that overruns. I do not, and would not for a mo- 


ment, cling to the 414 x 414 because eight of that size | 


fillan L. frame, as that method is, I believe, passing 


! 
{ 
| 


away. I cling to it because it is a regular size, and | 


bids fair to become the standard size, and a standard 
size would be a blessing to everybody. Other sizes 
may be bought as cheaply now, in most places, but 
it may not always be so, and is not now in some 
places. Should you ever wish to sell your apiary, it 
would be-more salable if your fixtures were “like 
other folkses.”” Were not the sections in your 


friend's apiary finished more quickly because of ' 


their thinness, rather than because they were *; of 
aninch taller? Are you not mistaken in thinking a 
large comb will bear transportation with greater 
safety than a small! one? 

I do think that Mr. Heddon would be pleased if 
others would not manufacture his wares for sale, 
and he has set the example by refraining from man- 
ufacturing other people's inventions. Did all have 
such clear ideas of right and wrong as you have, 
patents would be unnecessary. Were I you, I would 
write to Mr. Heddon and learn how he feels about it. 
Can I publish your letter and my reply? 

8 ever yours,— W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Mr. Hatch replied as follows: 


Friend W. Z. H.:—It seems I did not make my 
meaning clear, for you say: * It must have been the 
thinness that caused the combs to be finished first.” 
That was just the point I meant to make; that is, the 
extra size would, of course, make them thinner, if 
the weight remained the same. I give up the other 
point as to the larger combs standing shipment bet- 
ter. I fear you give me credit for having clearer 
ideas of right and wrong than I deserve. If you 
think any good can come from having my letter 
published, of course you can do so; but perhaps I 
would have taken more pains in the manner of say- 
ing things had I known that my letter would be seen 
by other eyes than yours. C. A. HATCH. 

Ithaca, Wis., Jan. 8, 1885. 


There is no question but that thin combs are more 
quickly finished, but it does not necessarily follow 
that the thinnest combs are the most profitable to 
raise. If eight sections are used in place of seven, 
the cost of sections, fdn., and manipulations, is in- 
creased one-seventh. I see no way in which the 
question can be settled, except by careful experi- 


ments upon quite an extended scale. I have now | 
5000 section boxes, 444 x 44 by 14%:, and I shall order | 


5000 more that are 444 x44 x7 to the foot, and I 


shall select, say, 40 colonies, and upon them use only | 
the sections 1% inches wide, and upon 40 other colo- | 


nies I will use only those sections that are ‘7 to the 
foot wide.”’ In this manner I hope to throw some 
light upon the subject of which width is the more 
desirable. Will others please do the same? 

In regard to inventions, discoveries, and patents, 
T should say that the inventor has as good a right to 
his invention as a wood-chopper has to his cords of 
stovewood. Unfortunately for inventors, many of 
those who would consider themselves disgraced by 


stealing stovewood, are not troubled with conscien- 


tious scruples in appropriating inventions, hence 
the patent laws and their attendant abuses. There 
seems to be a growing disposition among bee-keep- 


ventor does not care to manufacture his invention, 
the one who does commence making it for sale is 
usually willing to pay the inventor something for 
the privilege, without putting him to the expense of 
getting a patent; and when a man thus pays for the 
privilege of manufacturing for sale, his “‘ right"’ is 
usually respected. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 68—94. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., Jan., 1885. 


RR 
BEE CULTURE IN FLORIDA. 





A VARIETY OF QUESTIONS, AND FRIEND HART'S 
ANSWERS TO THE SAME. 





OSQUITOES and sand-flies are seldom very 
troublesome at Ormond or Daytona, on the 
Halifax River; very few at Enterprise, and 
almost none at Orange City, De. Land, 
Lake Helen, and other settlements along 

Orange Ridge. I think all first-class locations for 

bee-ranches in this State are troubled more or less 

by these pests during a portion of the year, but I 

have never known. any one to be entirely eaten up 

by them, as many of our pine-land neighbors have 
stated. In fact, after we get fixed for them we 
manage to live very happily. 

At the above places there are quite large settle- 
ments of pleasant, intelligent, and cultured people. 

We never have such extreme heat here as at 
the North, owing to the formation of the State, 
which lies between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is always comfortable in the 
shade in summer, and has been so far this winter, 
as we have had no frost, except in spots. 

I do not think biliousness is much more prevalent 
here than at the North. I have been troubled less 
in that way here than there. Near the mouth of 
the Miami River isa very healthful location, but 
not more so than some other portions of the State. 

I think there is regular transportation from Miami 
to Key West, and from there north. . 

Pineapples, cocoanuts, guavas, and other tropi- 
cal fruits can be raised in that part of the State 
with good profit. I think canning guavas and other 
fruits could be made very profitable, from Merrett’s 
Island, on Indian River, south; or on the southwest 
coast of the State. 

I can not advise a person where to locate and car- 
ry on other kinds of business in connection with an 
apiary, unless I know what that business is to be. 
Generally speaking, the north third of the State is 
considered a farming country; the middle third, 
the “ Orange Belt; and south of. it, tropical fruits 
and truck-growing are getting to be the leading in- 
dustry. 

Life and property are as safe here as elsewhere, 
except for the hogs that run loose, and often break 
through fences, and destroy crops., We hope soon 
to have laws compelling their owners to fence them 
in. 

The prices obtained for our honey are the same 
as those received for white clover, as most of it is 
shipped to the Northern markets, and is of as good 
quality. 

Write to Hon. C. Drew, agent for the Bureau of 
Immigration, Jacksonville, Fla., for information as 





'to transportation routes. Send him six cents for 


ers to refrain from manufacturing for sale the in- | 


vention of another, when the inventor is himself 
manufacturing the article for sale; or, if the in- 


pamphlet issued by the Bureau. 

Prices of orange-groves have a large range, eight 
hundred dollars being about the lowest. 

New Smyrna, Fia., Jan. 12, 1885. W.S. Hart. 
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BOOMHOWER’S APIARY. ‘he receives pay accordingly. He is the 





THE HOME AND APIARY OF ONE OF OUR ABC 
SCHOLARS OF EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





E take pleasure in presenting to you 
in the accompanying picture a 





the arrangement of his bee-hives. 
As friend Boomhower has sent us 


no “explanation, we shall have to pick it out | 
The very large | 
hive where friend B. stands at work, we | 


ourselves, for what I see. 


should think must be a chaff tenement hive. 
The engravers, not 
have probably omitted several details that a 
bee-keeper would have got in had he done 


FRIEND BOOMHOWER’S APIARY, GALLUPVILLE, N. 


the work. The small hives are evidently 
for queen-rearing. Some sort of instrument 
stands near the trees, which we hope friend 
B. will explain in some future letter. Very 
likely the picture was taken some June aft- 
ernoon. Mrs. B. has finished her work, 
dinner things are washed and put away, and 
while she sits at the window with her mag- 
azine she looks out occasionally to where 
her husband is at work. Is not a bee-keep- 
er’s life in many respects a pleasant one? 
He is his own employer, and has only himself 
and his Creator to please. The blue ex- 

anse above is the roof of his workshop, the 

ree air of heaven is all round about him, he 
is near his home—in fact,in his own door- 
yard all the long hours of the day. If he 
works from early dawn until late at night, 


glimpse of a bee-keeper’s home, and | 


understanding bees, | 


architect of his own fortune. 

I suppose the view was taken before the 
children got home from school, so you see 
none of these little prattlers about, and none 
near friend b.’s elbow, saying, ‘‘ Pa, pa, may 
I have this?” ete. Did you ever think how 
/much a man can accomplish by workin 
steadily day after day, week after week, an 
year after year? If bee culture does not 
occupy all his time, or if. he decides not to 
invest too much in bees in the start, he can 
| at the same time have his garden, raise 
small fruits and berries, and have a great 
| many other revenues besides that from his 

bee-hives. Itis true, he has to battle for 





Y. 


success, and who does not anywhere? In 
all these things there is a sort of survival of 
the fittest going on; but a really industrious 
man, who plans his work and exhibits judg- 
ment and wisdom in the bestowal of his 
energies, rarely fails to gain at least the 
comforts of life. And then, dear friends, 
where he can make a living on his own 
premises he has one very great advantage 
over those who work for daily wages. No 
strikes, no shutting down of factories affect 
him—at_ least, not directly. If he keeps in- 
formed in regard to the rural industries of 
the day, he usually has plenty to do; and if 
' times are dull, and the income is necessarily 
small, he must cut down expenses, and cut 
| off luxuries. To tell the truth, I believe 


| that thousands of people are happier while 
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cutting down expenses, and cutting off lux- 
uries. than they are, asarule, where they 
have money so plentiful that they can pur- 
chase almost every thing they think they 
need. Friend B. sent with the photograph 
the following brief letter : 

Lsend you a photograph of my home apiary and 
queen-yard. I should be pleased to see an engrav- 
ing of itin GLEANINGS. Eight years ago, when I 
first became acquainted with your journal, I never 
thought that I should have an apiary that would be 
shown in GLEANINGS; and if yon will have an en- 
graving made of the photograph, I will send you 
$5.00 per year untill the engraving is paid for. 

Gallupville, N. Y. F. BOOMHOWER. 

I have allowed the concluding clause to go 
in print. because some of the friends have 
felt hurt when I told them I could not afford 
the expense of engraving their many api- 
aries, and that the few we did engrave must 


show such marked advantages that it would | 
be profitable to our readers. The above pic- | 


ture cost an even $40.00 for the woodcut 
alone, and we will have as many engraved as 
you choose, if you will pay the expense of 
the engraving, as friend B. has done. The 
picture is to be your property after it has 
once appeared in GLEANINGS. 


a 
HEDDON’S LANGSTROTH HIVE. 


AND SOMETHING ABOUT HEDDON'S SYSTEM OF 
MANAGEMENT. 





EGARDING the hive I have just sent you, I 
will give you most of the points that I claim 
as original preferences, devices, and inven- 
tions of my own. I prefer no wider space 
than 11's inches, for 8 frames. I prefer to 

have the ends of the brood-chamber thicker than the 
sides that are nailed to them, and both ends and 
sides thicker than the bottom that is nailed to them, 
I prefer a cover never more than*;. I much prefer 
to have the capacity of my hives not to contain 
over 8 L. frames. I would use no other than a light 
readily movable hive. 

I find no gain in having a slanting alighting-board 
for the bees. I prefer thick end-bars and top-bars 
for my frames. I prefer a V top-bar, where no 
wires and only foundation starters are used in the 
frames. 

My inventions consist first, of the reversible bot- 
tom-stand, so constructed as to take the bottom- 
board cleat, and let under no bees in front, and give 


earth ventilation behind, and being perfectly sim- | 


ple and cheap. 

Second, the manner of cleating the bottom-board, 
us combined with the stand. (In moving hives we 
never have to move the stands.) 

Third, the sink skeleton honey-board, so con- 


structed as to form a bee-space above and below its | 
slats; its slats so arranged as to exactly break | 


joints with the top-bars of the brood-frames, thus 
preventing the attachment of bits of comb, and at 
the same time giving most perfect freedom to the 
passage of the “heat and odor” of the hive, and 
consequently the workers. 


| queen-excluding honey-boards are of no use tome 
in my system of comb-honey production. It is so 
constructed as to be at once adapted to hives not 

, designed for it, and to leave the hive perfectly bee- 
spaced, should one not have enough of them, and 
have to use the hive without it, as I have had to do 
with a part of mine several seasons. I consider 
this honey-board almost an actual necessity be- 
tween stories of combs, when running for extracted 
honey. I think it my greatest invention. I have 
never found an objection to it. 

Next comes my surplus case, which just now 
seems to be much liked by all practitioners, and 
which I think the best arrangement yet in use, for 
the production of comb honey without separators. 
I think, however, that some who are now using 

‘them will be forced to add separators to them, or 
| abandon them for some style of super that uses 
| separators. Not all bee-keepers can succeed satis- 
| tactorily without separators. 

I have thoroughly tested metal rabbets, both with 
| and without metal corners, andd do not like either. 
| I used 25 hives containing them, for four years. I 
| made my first metal rabbets (one hive, no corners) 
in 1871, after the direction of Mr. R. C. Otis, who 
| visited me with sample, and owned the Langstroth 
| patent for this and other States. 

| 1 eall this hive ** Heddon’s Langstroth hive,” for it 
| isan L, hive with my modifications, and it is much 
| modified. I consider Mr. Langstroth’s bee-space 
| above the brood-frames, as his greatest invention. 
By the reading of the specifications of his patent, I 
| infer that he does also. 

I have no patent onanyclaimof my hive. Itseems 
| to me there is as much there to patent as in any 
other hive that has been patented since Mr. Lang- 
| stroth’s. I never thought of a patent till I found 
| there were men contemptible enough to wait till I 
had invented, and still longer till I had introduced, 
and then advertise ‘‘Heddon’s hive,” cutting the 
price a little, and the quality, and quantity of trim- 
mings a great deal, giving no more material for the 
money than I did, and no valuable principles at all, 
except as they thus gave what rightfully belonged 
to another. 

Now, your course of paying a reward for merito- 
rious inventions, either that you might manufac- 
ture or might be placed in the hands of your read- 
ers, I feel sure has benefited the growth of our 
science and the subscription list to GLEANINGS. It 
was a just and wise act. 

I know now of a bee-keeper who is using fixtures 
and methods that I know of (andI can not guess 
how many that I do not know of), that the bee-keep- 
ers of the world would be glad of. I asked him to 
write for our bee-papers, and tell all of his best 
thoughts. His reply was, “‘They would benefit the 
unjust as well as the just; the undeserving as well 
as the deserving. They would be used in direct 
competition with me; and the way of the business 
world isto protect one’s own interests.’”’ I should 
| never desire a patent to prohibit any user from 
making for his own use; but after my recent expe- 
| rience I see the wisdom and justice of the exclu- 
| sive-right system, as adopted by every civilized na- 


tion; and should I, in time to come, again invent 





This honey-board is most easily adjusted or re- any thing I think worthy of protection, I shall seek 
moved; at the same time as perfectly allowing the | such protection of rightful pay for labor expended. 
same easy adjustment or removal of any surplus | While I appreciate your exclamation on page 620, 
receptacle resting upon it. It has a strong tenden- | 1884, as well as the many manly inquiries I have 
cy to keep the queen below it—so much so that | had, asking if I gave my honorary consent to make 
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and sell my labor, I have found out it is only har- 
boring the ideas of the perfectionist to imagine 
that our profession is not like others, more or less 
tilled with those who will do right only when forced 
to by the strong arm of the law. 

I feel that the great part of our profession need | 
no laws, patent or any other; but as long as we har- 
bor within our ranks quite a number that do, I say 
patent when you think best, and give us the results 
of your many wakeful nights (when you were steal- 
ing from your lease of life); patent it, but give it 
to us; don't keep it under a bushel. We want it, 
and are willing and can afford to pay for it. 

My style of reversible frame as inclosed in the 
hive is described in A. B. J. Comments and ques- | 
tions are now in order. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., January, 1885. 

Below we give an engraving of the hive in | 
question. 











HEDDON’'S LANGSTROTH HIVE. 


E represents the cover, which is a plain | 
piece of board § inch thick. cleated across 
the ends. Very likely a board planed as 
thin as this, and only 124 or 13 inches wide, 
would not warp to make much trouble, if 
kept well painted. But we have had very 
much trouble from covers warping and 
twisting, when made 16 inches wide and 
thick for Simplicity hives. In fact, we 
never succeeded in getting any sort of a 
cover for Langstroth hives that would not, 
sooner or later, let bees get under the edges, 
until we adopted our well-known Simplicity 
cover and bottom-board. 

The case of sections D is so well described 
at the end of this article that we need not 
go over it here. The above case has three 
division-boards, as will be noticed, giving 
room for 4 rows of sections,7 sections in 
each row. As a width of sections 7 to the 
foot has been so many times mentioned, we 
— this case is just 12 inches wide. It 
10lds the same number of sections, it will be 
observed, as does our case, only they are 
narrower. The sample hive mentioned has 
not yet reached us, but I presume the bot- 
toms of the sections are flush with the bot- 
tom edge of the case, except the sheet of 
metal that eo them. 

G represents the skeleton, or sink honey- 
board, as friend H. calls it, which is the 
special feature of his system of management. 
I will have a good engraving made of this 
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| One hive made up, complete, with 


; One tive complete, with two broad-frame supers and 48 


| of case. 
| claim that the case is his invention; and so 


85 


honey-board for our next issue, nothing pre- 
venting. 

Hive A is simply an ordinary Langstroth 
hive, omitting the sides of the portico, and 


| using the ordinary triangular blocks to ad- 


just the entrance. The arrangement of the 
bottom-board and stand will be given in our 
next. ‘ 

As mentioned in another column, no one 
is expected to advertise Heddon’s Lang- 
stroth hive unless he first makes arrange- 
ments with Mr. H. for so doing; and even 
after having made this arrangement we are 
all to sell them at his prices. These we extract 
from his circular, as below : 


All who are acquainted with our hive, know that what we 


| mean by a“ hiveinthe flat’ includes about twice as much as 
| is usually sold under that term. 


There being two surplus sto- 
ries, makes it really a three-story hive, as we sell it, either 
made up or in the flat. 

2 cases and 56 one- 
sound sections.... b 


one-pound sections. .............+. wD 
One hive, arranged for extracting...... aoe hintver eae 3 00 
PRICE IN THE FLAT, FOR COMB OR EXTRACTED HONEY. 
CR BG Ie DOMINGO asi ooo cw ceed ih ns civdcvenvcibs $2 00 
Two to five hives, all flat, each.... ........... 1 
Six to ten hives, each............ Seaavees es 1 40 
Eleven to twenty-tive hives, each........... whi dat binkd cients 1 30 
Tee OC Brey RIVER, CROMiii sess nscccccecsencesscsrccces 1 % 
Fifty-one to one hundred hives, each. . 12 
Heddon’s skeleton sink honey-boards, each abides 25 
= o “ * - per doz....... 200 
o = 2 ' z per 100.... 15 00 


We think the above cheaper than most bee-keepers can make 
them, as it requires exrerience and a special form to make 
these honey-boards as thev shonld be made. We sell them 
only inade up complete. With these‘ boards” no queen-ex- 
cliders are of any use inthe production of comb honey, and 
Hee are equally advantageous in the production of extracted 
voney. 

Ou page $1 the question is raised, whether 
anybody has a right to make Heddon’s style 
If Lam correct, friend H. does not 


far as I can see, it is substantially the case 
used by J. P. Moore, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
as far back as 1876. Below I give you some 
extracts which I have taken from page 72, 
April GLEANINGS for 1876 : 

Well, I see vou don't want any advice about hives, 
so I suppose this will be paper thrown away; butif 
you will read it and consider, I am satisfied; for if 
you don’t have the best rack in America, the re- 
sponsibility won't rest with me. I know you won't 
adopt it, because you are like me and a great many 
other bee-keepers — you can't be told any thing till 
you have the experience and see the reality. 

Inclosed is a description of our rack as we now 
make it: 

J.P. MOORE'S RACK FOR BOXES AND SMALL FRAMES, 
LANGSTROTH SIZE. 

Take stuff 7-16 inch thick, by 24; wide; cut 4 cross- 
pieces 15', inches long, and 2 side-pieces 21), inches 
long. Nail through the side-pieces into ends of 
cross-pieces; put 3 finishing sixes into each end of 
every cross-piece, putting together so as to form 3 
boxes or spaces, without top or bottom; each to be 
6'3 inches wide by 15', long by 2%; deep. Get Russia 
sheet iron, cut with a machine, 2 pieces for middle 
7, inch wide, and 2 for end-pieces °; inch wide; 
punch 5 holes in each, on a block of hard wood, 
with a square-end punch, so as to take a piece out; 
punch the %-inch ones along the middle, the % ones 
a little nearer one side, and nail these irons on the 
bottom edges of the cross-pieces of the rack, with 
1!,-inch finishing nails, letting the edges project ‘4 
inch into the spaces, to support the ends of boxes 
and small frames, when set down into the spaces. 
Use boxes and small frames 62; inches long in this 
rack, of such width as to leave '4 inch side shake. 


J. P. MOORE. 

Binghamton, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1876. 

If the above describes what friend Hatch 
wants to make, of course there is nothing to 
prevent his making as many as he chooses, 
and selling at whatever price he thinks 
proper, 
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GAURA BIENNIS. 





AN UNFAVORABLE REPORT. 








subject of some investigation, perhaps my 
experience might be interesting. 


In the fall of 1883 [1 found my bees bringing in | 
great loads of honey, very early in the morning, al- 


though nearly all honey-gathering seemed to stop 


at about seven o'clock. Anxious to discover the | 


source of this honey, I walked out along the river 
one morning before sunrise, and there, alongside of 
a patch of sweet clover | found a sight that remind- 
ed me at once of your experience with the spider 
plant. On tall, coarse-looking plants were numer- 
ous curious- looking flowers with long sprawling 
petals of a delicate pink color. The beauty of the 
tlower, however, was completely eclipsed, to a bee- 


keeper's eye at least, by a large drop of nectar | 


which hung in the midst of the long downward-turn- 
ed stamens—a drop so large, in many cases, that 
one bee could not take it all. 

As I] looked upon the globules of nectar glittering 
in the rising sun, and found that when one drop 
was taken away another began to form immediate- 
ly from the fluid which could be seen issuing from 
the nectaries of the flower, I thought I had madea 
great discovery. Visions of barrels and tons of 


honey floated through my mind, and I longed to. 


have all the roadsides and waste places filled with 
this wonderful honey-plant, with bees enough to 
gather all of the honey. 


I broke off a branch of the plant, and, going home, 


interviewed the botany before the breakfast-table 


had any charm for me. After settling in my mind | 


that it was the gaura I began collecting informa- 
tion in regard to it, and found that it was apparent- 


ly a new plant in the locality; for while it was. 


found abundantly along the roadsides and on the 
sandy river-bottoms, no one remembered having 
seen it before that season. In the meantime, the 
hives were filling up slowly with a very dark, thin, 
and unpalatable honey. Under the circumstances 


I concluded to learn more about the plant before | 
reporting on it, and an article written on the sub- | 


ject was consigned to the flames. 


Last season, Gaura biennis was conspicuous by its | 


absence, as only a very few scattering plants were 
to be found. Again I concluded to wait; and but 
for your remarks in GLEANINGS of Jan. 15 this 
would not have been written. 1 will say,in defense 
of gaura, though, that some of the honey which I 
have yet, has improved very much since it was 
gathered. J. A. GREEN, 118—118. 

Dayton, IIl., Jan. 22, 1885. 

Friend Green, I am sure we are very much 


obliged indeed, even though you have tum- | 
bled our air castle all into fragments. Please | 
send me a sample of the honey in the little | 
vial we mail you in a block. Now, I wonder | 
if the character of the honey is not largely | 


affected by the soil. It is s0 with melons, 
and also with sugar-cane, especially early 
amber. 


with the flavor of the nectar? Another 


thing, I should not be surprised if it trans- 
pire that the spider plant, Simpson plant, 
gaura, and others, would not bear honey of 


R. ROOT :—I see in recent numbers of GLEAN- 
INGS that Gaura biennis is still occupying | 
your attention. As I have made it the | 


Is it not possible that the rank soil | 
along the river-bottoms had something to do | 


‘any account, unless they have a strong deep 
soil. The gaura that was in our garden last 
' season grew where sods had been piled for a 
foot or more. Some poor clay was mixed 
| With it, however. and thrown over the top. 
The nectar looked so transparent and beau- 
tiful, it seemed to me as though it must pro- 
duce nice honey. Are you quite sure your 
_ dark poor honey came from the gaura? From 
ae statement it would seem quite proba- 
le, but yet we sometimes get sadly misled 
in these things. I do not wonder that your 
breakfast had no charms while you were 
hunting the botany, friend G. Can any oth- 
er brother give us a hint? Another fact: 
Experience seems to show that many of our 
plants bear honey only occasionally; that is, 
it is only once in several years that we have a 
season just right for that particular plant. 
Ifoney reports have verified this repeatedly. 
Some plant hitherto unknown is found every- 
where in the greatest profusion, dripping 
with honey, and next year it has all disap- 
peared, and so on for several years after. 
‘his fact makes the raising of plants for hon- 
ey a very uncertain speculation. 


ll 


A VALUABLE HINT FROM ONE OF 
OUR CANADIAN BEE-MEN. 


* Honey on a Stick, at 5 cts. a Lick.”’ 





A SHARP RUSE TO GET RID OF CROOKED AND IR- 
REGULAR SECTIONS. 





SENT you a telegram one Saturday evening, 
ordering 25 queens, and on the next Wednes- 
day morning IJ received them ail, without a sin- 
gle dead bee. That is what I call business. 

Our honey crop in this locality is hardly half 
that of last year. I have just finished feeding 7 
barrels of granulated sugar to 157 stocks. 

We exhibited over a ton of honey at our county 
show here last week, and took in over $80.00 in cash 
for honey sales, chiefly in quantities of a pound or 
less. My son cut the pound sections into four tri- 
| angular pieces by cutting diagonally from corner to 
| corner, and then breaking the section into four 
pieces, to each of which a triangular chunk of 
honey was attached, and the furore he got up in 
the crowd for treating each other to “honey ona 
stick’’ was a new feature inthe show. He also had 
| extracted honey in 5, 10, and 20c. packages, but the 
| comb honey cut in the presence of the crowd was so 
| toothsome that it became “all the go.” They are 
| saying now that the bank-bills taken in by the treas- 
urer were stuck together with honey, and that the 
demand for dry goods has increased, several dresses 
being injured by honey inthe crowd. If any one 
has any crooked or bulged sections which he can 
not crate, this is just the way to turn them into 
cash at twenty cents each, because they will do to 
cut up, just as well as the best grade. 8. CORNEIL. 

Lindsay, Ont., Oct. 9, 1884. 

Well, friend C., your son is a genius in- 
deed, if he got that up himself. The only 
drawback I see is, that in cutting the honey 
a good deal of ‘‘juice’? would run out; but 
perhaps he let this drip into some of those 
cans, and then he would be that much ahead. 
Just about lunch time I should think it 
might be quite an idea. I have myself been 
| studying about comb honey for a lunch, for 
a good many years, but 1 think your idea is 
| ahead. 





ct 








POULTRY FOR BOYS. 
A SHORT TALK ON THE HEN BUSINESS, FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THE JUVENILES. 


one corner of the dooryard. 
northwest corner would be the best place, if 
you have sucha one available. This will 
allow the sun to shine in at that window on 
the south side, and the entrance for the hens 
is also on the south side, while the door is 





NE of the pictures that are in our ten- 


that I have borrowed the electrotype 
to show it to you here in GLEANINGs. 


You see, boys, this house is to be putin | 
l suppose the | 


on the east side, where we have fewest cold | 


storms and winds; and when you open the 


door to go in, there is not so much danger of | 


letting a cold blast strike some old biddy 


with a setting of eggs. 




















A BOY'S POULTRY-HOUSE. 


of building to keep the wind off. Or if it 
should be handy for you to put it where the 
manure from the horse-stables can be 
banked up on the north and west sides, all 
the better. If the pile get so high in Jan- 


uary and February that a part of it goes on | 


the roof, still better. On the north side of 


the building place the roosts, and under | 


them have a long box, to be kept always full 
of ashes. 
ashes for a day or two, and the hens will get 
such a habit of seratching in it that they 
will scrape the manure all over every day, so 
that it will be so inoffensive you can handle 
it without finding it in any way disagreeable. 
Once in a while you ean shovel it out and 
put it ina barrel, and then put in some fresh 
ashes. Underneath this ash-box you can 
have your nests. The best thing that I 
know of for a hen’s-nest is a flour-barrel with 
a hole cut in one side, big enough for a hen 
to crawl in. Set this barrel under the asb- 
box behind the door, and your old biddies 


won’t feel as though their preference for | 


privileged privacy were violated every time 
somebody opens the door. When the weath- 
er is warm, the door can be left open all the 
while. The size of this house should be 4 x 
6 feet, and 6 feet high on the side where the 
door is. Inthe summer time, take out the 
window and slide it under a couple of cleats 
put up under the roof, where none of the 
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cent poultry-book pleases me so much | 


I think if I were | 


you I would have a tight board fence on the | 
west side, unless there is a barn or some sort | 





Bury some corn in this box of | 


87 


| glass will get broken before it is wanted 
again next winter. Some coarse wire net- 
ting may be put over the window when it is 
taken out in the summer time. Any boy, 
| twelve or fourteen years of age, should be 
| able to build this house well himself. The 
| sash he can buy, or get one from some old 
| building. 
Now a word in regard to the contents of 
that ash-box under the roost. One spring 
when my father was planting corn I told 
him I would plant half of his field myself, if 
he would give me all the corn my half pro- 
duced more than his half, and I told him 
| that he might have his choice of the two 
halves. He took me up right on the spot. 
Do you ask how I knew my half would beat 
his?) Why, I knew it would because I was 
going to put a handful of ashes and poultry 
manure under every hill on my side, and I 
knew he wouldn't fuss to do that with his 
side. Well, my side did beat ; and although 
I can not remember how much more 
corn I got than he did, I remember 
there was enough. or nearly enough, 
to keep my chickens through the 
winter; and we can set it down, that 
if the manure is properly applied, 
in the way I have suggested, it will 
pay for the food the fowls eat, and 
you will have your eggs and chick- 
ens clear gain, or pay for your labor. 
May be somebody will say such ar- 
ticles as this have no business in a 
bee-paper ; to which I reply, that if 
- you look in GLEANINGS you will see 
that “peace on earth, good will 
toward men,”’ comes before a word 
is said about bee-keeping. I am get- 
ting the children interested in rural 
pursuits, which goes a very great 
way toward the fulfillment of the 

above little text. 

cc cS 


MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION. 


WHAT I SAW AND LEARNED.—NO., 3. 


MENTIONED in my last, that the 
sense of the convention seemed to be 
that wide frames for holding separators 
were to be discarded. They are to be 
used only in a crate placed over the 
' honey-board, as described last month. The 
|favorite way of supporting the sections 
seems to be one used a good many years ago, 
| and illustrated in GLEANINGS as long ago as 
/1876, January issue. The crate is what 
might be called a half-story, placed over the 
honey-board. The sections are put in in the 
same way as they are in our crate, illus- 
trated on page 19 of ove Paice list, only that 
a division-board made of thin lumber sepa- 
rates each row of sections. The sections 
are held from falling through by means of a 
strip of tin or Russia iron nailed to the 
‘lower edge of this division-board. This 
leaves the bottom-bars of sections just # 
of an inch from the honey-board, and there 
is nothing to prevent the bees from walking 
over the outside of the section; that is, the 
bottom-piece of the section. I have always 
objected to this, and I think yet that I do 
‘not wantabee to ever look at, much less 
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step on any part of asection box; and to | 


protect the sections I would have them rest 
on athin strip of wood, the way our crates 
are all made. Prof. Cook also said that the 


bees should not be allowed access to the out- 
side of the sections. The crate he is using, | 


however, does permit the bees to get to 
them just the way I have described. Pres- 
ident Hutchinson and others declare, howev- 
er, that, with the honey-board, the bees did 
not attach bits of wax or propolis to the 
sections. While at the college apiary with 
Prof. Cook and the other friends, I noticed 
that his crates and honey-boards were cov- 
ered with bits of comb, and the same sort of 
varnish that our bees spread over every 
thing here. It is quite likely that the dam- 
age they do in some localities is trifling ; 


but I should want, if possible, to avoid the, 


necessity of being ever obliged to scrape and 
sandpaper sections filled with honey, in or- 
der to have them look fit to take to market. 
With the arrangement mentioned we can 
have sections of different widths in the 
same crate, if we choose, by dispensing with 
separators. It is true, a separator could be 
used for each section; but the expense for 


POLLEN AND DYSENTERY. 


| Cons:derable time was spent on the above 
| subject, although the matter has been much 
| talked about for more than ten years. 
When GLEANINGS first started, or even 
before that time, I gave reports in regard to 
experiments with bees wintered on combs 
containing absolutely no pollen, and the re- 
sult then given was, that when wintered 
thus they were generally if not invariably 
free from some of the worst features of the 
bee-disease generally termed dysentery. 


AN IMPROVEMENT SUGGESTED ON OUR 
BEE-HIVE TENT. 

One of the friends mentioned that a suita- 
ble-sized hole in the top of the tent would 
allow the bees that collect inside to get out 
at their pleasure, but robbers would never 
find their way in. Iam inclined to think 
| this would generally prove true, and we 
| shall make some experiments in regard to it 
/as soon as bees fly again. One friend asked 

what would become of young bees that es- 
/eape in this way, were a tent spread over 
| some cases of honey, for instance, the honey 
| being just removed from the hives. The 

















such an arrangement is so great I believe it’ general impression seemed to be they would 
is mostly abandoned. | be lost. But I suggested calling them to- 
REMOVING SINGLE SECTIONS, AS SOON as | 8¢ther by a spare queen that might not be 
SEALED OVER. | of any particular use otherwise. 
Another point comes in here, however, | ARE TWO ENTRANCES ADVISABLE? 
which was discussed considerably. If we! The general impression seemed to be they 
dispense with separators, we can not look | were not, and reasons were given why they 
over our hives, and pick out the central sec- | were not advisable. 
tions, or a section here and there, as soon as | wHEN TO PUT ON THE SECTIONS OVER A 
it is finished. The difficulty is, that when 


; COLONY. 
you putan empty section in between two 


partly filled, the bees will bulge the partly 
filled ones over into the empty one, if not 
prevented by separators. If I am correct, 
those who advocate no separators leave 
their crates on the hive till the sections are 
all completed, or nearly so. By tiering up 
this can be got along with very well, except 
that a section of honey looks nicer the day it 
is finished than it ever will again. Every 
day the bees travel over the white-capped 
surface, it is more or less soiled ; and when 
that beautiful white appearance, so much 
admired in fresh comb honey, is gone, with 
most people the price must deteriorate. It 
is like the bloom on grapes—you can not 
well restore it. 

In the face of these objections, however, 
the president and others produced comb 
honey that took the first premium at the 
different fairs, and used no_ separators. 
One member 


honey answer the same purpose as separat- 


ors, by having one with at least one side) 
capped over on each side of every empty. 
section; that is, when he takes out a filled | 


one, and puts an empty one in its place, he 
transposes them so as to get them as above. 
President Hutchinson recommends that sec- 
tions be not more than 1% inches in width, 
and that they be filled full of fdn., and 
not to give the bees too much room at once, 
when you wish to dispense with separators. 
Thinner combs are sealed over sooner than 
thicker ones, as less time is needed to evap- 
orate the honey to the proper consistency. 


_ present, whose name I have | 
forgotten, said that he made _ sections of | 


Dr. Whiting advised waiting until white 
fins of comb were beginning to show on top 
of the frames over the cluster. 

TIERING UP CRATES OF SECTIONS. 

| When a crate of sections is partly finished 
| it is quite customary to raise it up and put 
| the case of filled empty sections right under 
|it. Where the colony is strong, the bees 
often fill the two cases, and sometimes even 
three. Well, by the usual process of tiering 
up, the bees are constantly walking over the 
tops of the sections, between the two crates 
of sections, and they thus have an oppor- 
tunity to propolize the tops of the new 
set, as well as the bottoms of the old one. 
Many of the friends thought this not objec- 
tionable ; but it seems to me it would be in 
our locality. With wide frames there is no 
space at all for the bees to pass between the 
upper and lower tier of sections. 

DOES TILE CRATE OF SECTIONS NEED AN 

OUTER COVERING OR CAP? 

Secretary Cutting thinks it does, and my 
experiments have satisfied me that in our 
locality we want an outer covering. Pres- 
ident Ilutchinson thinks, however, that 
many times the bees are too hot within, and 
that the outer case would be like an over- 
coat in the summer time. Mr. J. H. Robert- 
son, who has used the Heddon case largely, 
also agrees with the president, that no outer 
covering is needed. The point is, do we or 
do we not want the sun during hot days in 
summer, and the wind during cool nights or 
days which also occur sometimes in summer, 
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to strike directly on the crate that holds our 
sections? Some years ago I decided that we 
want protection, because without it I find 
the bees would not work well on the outside 
sections; but after a protection in the shape 
of an outer case was furnished them, they 
went right into the outside sections and 
filled them almost as quickly as the inside 
ones. This matter needs a careful looking- 
into. 


MAKING FOUNDATION STICK TO SECTIONS. 

When using the Parker fastener, or other 
similar devices, several of the friends have 
had trouble from the fdn. dropping off; but 
the general conclusion seemed to be that it 
was because the sections were not dried in 
the sun, or near a stove, before putting in 
the fdn. 

PUBLISHING STATEMENTS IN THE BEE- 
JOURNALS, THAT SEEM TO HAVE THE 
STAMP OF MISTAKE OR FALLACY 
ON THE FACE OF THEM. 

Prof. Cook gave us an excellent essay, 
where he good-naturedly rebuked quite a 
number of the brethren. He thinks the pa- 
pers which have been published in regard to 
the conversion of worker-eggs into droue- 


eggs, by the Wees; also getting queens that | 


lay worker-eggs, without ever having met a 
drone, etc., should never have appeared in 
print. I thought so for a good while, and 
kept the letter on the latter subject for six 
months before I published it. Now, I am 
not yet satisfied that this thing is a mistake 
or @ fallacy ; but even if it is, it seems to me 
it has had the effect of bringing out a good 
many facts. Ihave sometimes thought that 
itis a good plan to make the brethren de- 
fend their positions, and the most that we 
accomplish in bee culture, or any thing else, 
is by a multitude of testimonies and ex- 
periences. It is. however, quite true that 
we may carry things to too great a length, 
= I thank friend Cook fcr his timely cau- 
ion. 
CARNIOLAN BEES. 

A letter was read from A. J. King, of the 
Bee- Keepers’ Magazine, and from Mr. Shuck, 
of Iowa, extolling the above bees quite 
highly. 

Concluded in our next. 


MY REPORT FOR 1884. 


SHALL WE THROW AWAY OUR ODD-SIZED HIVES, 
AND GET NEW ONES ALL UNIFORM, ETC.? 





"HANK you for publishing my article in Oct. 
)o GLEANINGS, even if you did take the head 
off the thing. You are quite a hand to de- 
capitate and curtail; and although I do not 
always quite like it, it may be that my arti- 
cles are often like a snake—better without a head; 
or like a hornet—better without a tail. In answer 
to your criticisms of my article (page 663, Oct. 
GLEANINGS), I would say: My idea is, that when one 
has the stock on hand of hives, honey-boxes, etc., it 
is better to utilize them, even at some inconveni- 
ence, than to throw them away. When one is buy- 
ing, or making and building up in movable-comb 
hives, he should by all means have them all alike. 











I have tried this diversity of frames a little; not 
much, but enough to become thoroughly disgusted 
with it. But when a stock is doing well in odd-sized 
frame or box hives itis better to leave them alone 
until for some reason it becomes necessary to ma- 
nipulate them. Before you go to the expense of 
money, time, and waste, be sure that the gain will 
overbalance the loss. The costin such cases gener- 
ally exceeds the estimate. 

I did not advise investing in bulk honey-boxes. | 
said, use what you have rather than throw them 
away. It might, indeed, be well to cut the honey 
out of newly filled frames when customers bring 
vessels to your house to be filled. But when the 
producer must furnish them, 5-Ib. boxes are them- 
selves such splendid vessels that I actually bought 
some this year, and expect to make them pay well. 

ROOT'S PRICE LISTS 
Are agreat boon and a great temptation toa fel- 
low. It contains much valuable information for 
the novice, and catalogues almost every thing an 
apiarist can want. But, just what to get is the 
problem. There are so many little notions it would 
be so nice to have, and at low cost too; but, cheap 
as they are, if one attempts to get them all he may 
suddenly find himself minus a certain article more 
essential than all. Ihave had to revise an order 
several times after counting up the bill. Not every 
handy article is a necessary one. 

MY REPORT FOR 1884. 

Bees did very little in this locality this year. No- 
body obtained much honey, and some got none. 
My bees came through winter mainly in good con- 
dition. Gooseberries bloomed as usual about April 
25th, and for about a week furnished some honey. 
Peaches did not bloom, and neither apple blossoms 
nor dandelions yielded much. White-clover heads 
make their appearance about May 20th, but it is 
two or three weeks later before bees begin to ac- 
complish much. My bees were in fair condition to 
reap this harvest, the Italians and hybrids much in 
advance of the blacks. The first swarm issued 
June 5th, and one colony went to work in sections 
at the same time. Inthe next month they gathered 
their honey and did their swarming—more of the 
latter than of the former. The hybrids did 
the most of both. This swarming would not 
vex me so very much if they would not hang and 
“talk” about it so long before they get atit. After 
filling every thing below they would hang out in 
front, crawl half way up the sections, and hang; or 
some would build alittle comb, then concluding, I 
suppose, they were not going to wear out their 
lives storing honey to leave with the youngsters at 
home, would stop work and hang to what they had 
built until they got ready to swarm. The only 
thing I could do was to swarm them myself; and 
that, it was not always expedient to do. Early in 
July, drought set in. Many of my new swarms 
were just getting to work, or ready to work. White 
clover bloomed in profusion during July. Subse- 
quently we had a large crop of heart’s-ease, and I 
never saw more Spanish-needle blossoms in my life. 
Yet after July 4th my bees did not store 10 lbs. of 
comb honey. This in spite of the fact that we had 
good weather with some refreshing rains in August 
and September. Now, what was the reason? I 
never saw so many grasshoppers, crickets, etc., in 
my life. When crossing a meadow there would be 
a perpetual cloud of these skippers in front of me. 
Is it possible that these bugs caused to any extent 
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this scarcity of honey? I was not bothered with 
honey-dew. 

The aggregate result of the year’s work is an in- 
crease from 39 to 63 stands, which I reduced to 50; 
about 10 Ibs. of comb honey per stand, spring count, 
and about 180 Ibs. extracted honey. As a rule I 
have obtained a little better price this year than last. 
Sixteen cents per pound is the price I got in Spring- 
field. A very poor season altogether. 

HOW I TELL WHEN SECTIONS ARE FILLED. 

Simply look and see. I use the L. hive. The cap 
rests on cleats nailed on tothe sides and ends of the 
brood-chamber. I fix the rack, cases, or frames, as 
the case may be, on top of the brood-chamber, and 
put glass on one or both sides of the section ar- 
rangement. I have nothing to do then but lift off 
the cap and look. Nosurplus arrangement is satis- 
factory to me without this feature. You can tell 
when sections are about full, by the editor’s method 
(page €64), but not when sealed over. I write this 
for the benefit of W. Connally. 

WHAT TO DU WITH UNFINISHED SECTIONS. 

I have tried to get sections filled by feeding hon- 
ey, but have not yet been able to make it pay. I 
can make the unfinished sections pay for them- 
selves much better. There is money in them, if we 
do have to wait some time before we realize it. 
They are the cheapest and handiest bee-feeders I 
have yet seen. We have only to set the box on the 
ulighting-board, or in the upper story, and the thing 
is done. And these empty boxes of comb are splen- 
did to tempt bees up into surplus boxes early in the 
season. I am willing to have a thousand of them to 
hold over till spring. 

Is chaff in cushions, which has become moldy, as 
good an absorbent of moisture, and non-conductor 
of heat, as that which is fresh? Should chaff in 
such cushions be renewed every year? 

A grocer in Springfield tells me that California 
honey always brings a higher price in the market 
than any other. Is that so? GEO. F. ROBBINS. 

Mechanicsburg, Lllinois. 

I suppose, friend R., this matter of throw- 
ing away our old hives depends considera- 
bly on what we are going to do with bees. 
If one is going to rear queens, and work 
for extracted honey, I would transfer my 
bees from the old hives at onve, as soon as 
the weather was suitable; but if you were go- 
ing to work for comb honey, you can, with- 
out very much expense, arrange almost 
any hive so as to take one of your regular 
cases, and then practice tiering up.—I know 
oar price list is voluminous, and I have sev- 
eral times not only threatened but attempt- 
ed to cut it down by the omission of some 
article not much called for; but almost in- 
variably there comes a wailing note from 
some brother who looked there for just that 
thing or that arrangement above all others, 
and eventually I decided to put it back in 
the list again, as the lesser of two evils. 
Another thing, when I take something out 
of the price list not very much used, some- 

y keeps inventing it, and writing us let- 
ters with diagrams and long explanations. 
Now, you see by keeping the price list thus 
voluminous it prevents the friends from 
wasting time on something that has already 
been long in the market. In this way it 
makes a sort of cyclopedia, as it were, of de- 
vices and implements that have from time 





to time been found useful in the care of 
bees. Since I have been interested in poul- 
try I have looked in vain for a complete list 
of the implements used by poultry-breeders. 
Each one seems to go on his own hook, 
knowing nothing about what handy fixings 
his brothers may have. Another thing, no 
one makes it a bases of making by nice 
machinery, at a small price, things that are 
now made laboriously at home. I have 
looked the poultry-books and poultry-papers 
over to find a convenient hen’s-nest, and can 
not find any sort of one advertised. Now, 
some man with a factory might get up a 
movable nest having all needful good quali- 
ties, and, in fact, he might spend a year or 
two investigating all the nests in use, and 
he would then be better prepared than any 
single individual to make what is wanted ; 
and with proper machinery he could furnish 
them at one-fourth of what it will cost an 
average day laborer to make his own. Now, 
if lam behind the times in this matter I 
hope some brother will straighten me out. 
A very cheap and simple nest could be made 
for a man of small means, and an elaborate, 
fancy one for those having fine expensive 
residences.—Your ideas are good on unfin- 
ished sections, friend R.; but is not nice 
white honey, clover and linden, for instance, 
rather expensive feed compared with the pres- 
ent price of sugar ?—I would not have moldy 
chaff cushions at all. If they get damp, lay 
them on top of the hive till they get thor- 
oughly dried out.—California honey will oft- 
en bring a higher price than clover and lin- 
den, when first introduced ; that is, where it 
is a novelty; but after a while I think the 
preference will be given to a nice article of 
clover honey, although much would depend, 
robably. on the quality of the California 
1oney. 
Oe 


FIXING A SMOKER SO IT WILL HANG 
ON THE EDGE OF THE HIVE. 


A SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENT BY FRIEND EAS- 
TERDAY. 





THINK Lhave made an improvement in your 
» Clark's smoker, which very much increases its 
usefulness. This improvement consists in so 
arranging it that it can hang on the upper edge 
of the hive, with its nozzle pointing toward 
the top of the frames. I have used one of a differ- 
ent kind for several years, which could be used in 
this way, and I found it to be of great advantage; 
especially was this so when handling cross bees, as 
I could drive them back at the first sign of danger 
by simply touching the bellows, without moving the 
smoker; whereas if I had been compelled to pick 
the smoker off the ground, the bees would have 
“ got there” first. 

This is the way I fix the Clark smoker: I rivet a 
small catch, or hook, to the lower side of the nozzle, 
close to the end. Then I take a piece of stout wire, 
about the size used for bucket-bails, 10% inches 
long; 4 inches from each end I bend it at right an- 
gles, somewhat in the shape of the letter U; then 2 
inches from the ends bend again in such a manner 
that when the ends are fastened to the edges of one of 
the bellows-boards the loop will stand down at nearly 
right angles to the bottom of the bellows. This loop 
is to bear against the side of the hive, while the 
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hook eatches over the top of the side (or end) board 
of the hive. The wire is fastened to the edges of 
the upper board of the bellows, with wire staples, 
or it can be fastened on top of the board in the 
same manner. By fastening it tothe upper board, 
the smoker will remain stationary while the bellows 
is being worked, 

It would make a better job, not to bend the wire 
the last time, but let the ends extend up past the 
end of the bellows, and fasten them to the sides of 
the cone; but they would have to be riveted on, 
which would be more difficult to do. 

Nokomis, Ills., Jan., 1885. E. 8. EASTERDAY. 

Doubtless many would like the arrange- 
ment, friend K.; but I usually lay the smok- 
er across the corner of the hive in sucha 
way that it rests on the bellows, in the man- 
ner it appears in the price list. By simply 
touching the bellows, and pressing down a 
little, a puff of smoke will immediately be 
sent across the frames. There is one ob- 
jection to this, however, for we may puff 
sparks among the bees unless the smoker is 
first shaken a little. The sparks and ashes 
should be blown out before the blast is 
turned toward the bee-hive. 


Ee ee 
CARP AND CARP-PONDS. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED, IN 
THE INDUSTRY. 


SEVERAL REGARD TO 





INCE the appearance of my article on the con- 
struction of carp-ponds, in GLEANINGS of 
Dec. 15, 1884, I have received several inquiries 
relative to this subject and carp culture in 
general. As I stated in my article, “ My 

knowledge of the subject is based upon my experi- 
ence in constructing my pond, and upon investiga- 
tion, ete.”” Believe me, my experience goes but lit- 
tle further than in the construction of my pond, 
which was done last fall. It was not my intention 
to mislead any into the belief that I had an extended 
experience. 

The subject is one in which I have been deeply in- 
terested for some time. I might lay claim to more 
experience than simply that derived from the con- 
struction of a pond, as my father-in-law has been 
engaged in carp culture for several years (since 
1881), and is an enthusiast on the subject. Having 
paid frequent visits to his ponds I have had oppor- 
tunity of learning something of the business. 
However, some questions have been propounded to 
me by my correspondents that I do not feel quali- 
fled to answer, much as I desire to assist those 
thinking of engaging in carp culture. This indus- 
try is comparatively new in this country, and there 
is much concerning it that is yet to be learned. 
Doubtless many things now considered as facts will 
be proven to be erroneous. With these points in 
view I feel that I ought to be careful that Ido not 
so write as to mislead. That which I do not feel I 
know to be a certainty, I prefer to express merely 
as an opinion, based upon the best information on 
the subject at hand. 

And now, Mr. Editor, with your consent I will in- 
troduce some of the questions that have been pro- 
pounded to me, with the best answers I can give. I 
hope that any of your readers who may hold differ- 
ent opinions from myself will be free in expressing 
them. 
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“Can carp-ponds be successfully supplied with 
water drawn from a well by a wind-mill?” 

I have never heard of such a case; though, witha 
well affording a large supply it might be success- 
fully done. 

“ Will ‘hard water’ answer?" 

Rather think there would be no objection to hard 
water. Very few springs afford “ soft water.” 

“Do you think it will pay to raise carp for sale 
for food?” 

Ido. After you get your ponds, and get them 
stocked, there is but little after-expense. A neigh- 
bor remarked, a few days ago, that he believed 
there was nothing one could go at in which there 
was more money to be made. The question of over- 
production is the only one, I think, thaf can inter- 
fere with the business; aud when we consider how 
few, comparatively, have locations suitable for 
carp-ponds, this objection seems to be removed. 

“What varieties of carp are best?” 

This isan open question. [have been told that 
only full-scale carp should be bred. Again, Milton 
P. Pierce, secretary of the “ American Carp-Cul- 
tural Association,”’ says, ‘“ All full-scale carp in this 
country are impure, inferior, and not worth breed- 
ing.’”” The same authority mentions the parti scale 
type of carp as being the best now obtainable. 

“Have you carp for sale?" 

No. 

‘*At what price do carp sell?” 

1 quote prices adopted by the Carp Association, 
above mentioned, at its meeting of Sept. 17 and 18, 
1884, which is as follows:— 


Young parti-scale carp, this season's hatch 


$8.00 ay 50, and $15.00 per 100 
Yearlings, “* ss each, £0c 
Breeders, “ “ 3 $1.00 


* How many carp will do well in your pond?” (size 
30 x 120 ft.). 

I expect to introduce 50 in the spring, but suspect 
they will be somewhat crowded when they attain a 
larger growth. 

* Do fish have to be fed regularly?" 

Having abundant room, they do not. They 
doubtless do better by feeding, and there are few 
who will neglect this duty, if it is only for the plea- 
sure of seeing them eat, as well as getting them 
gentle. It is said they thrive on cooked potatoes, 
bread, kitchen slops, etc. 

Every one who expects to fvllow breeding carp to 
any great extent should have more than one pond. 
The “small fry’"’ become so numerous that the 
larger ones do not do so well. 

1 would call attention to the American Carp-Cul- 
tural Association, above mentioned. The office is 
No. 323 Walnut St., Phidadelphia, Pa. The associa- 
tion issues a circular, setting forth its objects, 
which will, I presume, be mailed on application to 
the secretary, Mr. Milton P. Pierce, at the above 
address. JOHN E. EvEs. 

Mooresville, Ind., Jan. 12, 1835. 

Thank you, friend E. I would suggest 
that the prices you give are considerably 
higher than are asked by the friends gener- 
ally who have received carp from the Gov- 
ernment. I hope the Carp-Cultural Asso- 
ciation will soon have a text-book out ata 
moderate price. While GLEANINGS always 
expects to be able to notice new kindred in- 
dustries as they come up. we shall have to 
remember that it is primarily a bee-journal ; 
and doubtless many of the articles we are 
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publishing could either be abbreviated or 
omitted, had we a text-book giving the facts 
contained in them. Iam now engaged in 
writing a series of articles on bee culture 
that we expect to publish in a pamphlet for 
our ten-cent Industrial Library, and my 
convictions are that we want a book on 
carp culture that will cost just about this 
sum. Many of us enjoy reading a brief 
treatise on these new things, say about such 
a book as ten cents ought to pay for, where 
we could not possibly find time to go over 
an elaborate treatise. Am I not right? 
The books we advertise on squashes, cab- 
bages, mango-wurtzels, and onions, are sold 
in great numbers; and as one can go 
through a book in an evening or two, he 
generally reads it through when he takes it 
up; but only the specialist can afford to go 
through an elaborate treatise. 


te 


CARP CULTURE, AND THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF CARP-PONDS. 





KEEPING CARP OVER WINTER IN A TANK IN THE 
CELLAR. 


7 BOUT 300 feet south of my house I have a fine 
y) spring which made a wet swampy place be- 
low it about 100 feet square. Three years 
ago _ last summer, which was an extremely 






dry season here, myself and hired man plow- | 
ed and scooped, and hauled out with a wagon about | 


two weeks, and made a pond that was nearly in a 
circle, 69 feet in diameter; and when filled (which 
was not until New Year's) there was from one to 
four feet of water in depth. I received and put in 
my pond, Dec. 29, 1881, 16 German carp, about three 
inches in length, sent me by the U. 8. Fish Commis- 
sioner. The last of the next February we found 3 
that had died and floated out to the edge. They 
were about the same size as when put in. We 
watched very anxiously and frequently through the 
spring and summer months for a glimpse of them; 
but only one did we get to see, and then only long 
enough to be sure it was a fish. 

On the 30th of the following August we found 3 
that had died and floated to the edge, that astonish- 
ed the neighborhood. Two of them measured 14 
inches in length, and weighed 2%; lbs. apiece; the 
other was 15 inches long and 12 inches in circumfer- 
ence, and weighed 2% Ibs. We spent half a day in 
hauling them around and exhibiting them. Several 
of the neighbors that saw them could not believe 
they were the same fish put in about 8 months be- 
fore, and only 3 inches in length. The next day we 
found three more about the same size. I wrote to 
the U. 8S. Fish Commissioner, and told him how I had 
found my fish, and gave him a description of my 
pond and the water, also the growth the fish had 
made, and asked for all the information he could 
give me, and asked if he could furnish more fish, as 
I was not willing to give it up that way. I received 
a card from him, stating my order should be renew- 
ed, but nothing more. 

On the 24th of November, 1882, I received 22, from 


“one to three inches in length, which were immedi- 


ately turned into the pond, and they did not make 
their appearance again until July, 1883, and were 
fully 12 inches long. After that time they would 
come up and get bread on the water whenever the 








weather was pleasant, until late in the fall, but did 
not raise any small ones that season. 

Last spring, about the middle of April, they made 
their appearance again. They had not made much 
growth since the fall before. We had many friends 
come to see them, and they got fed frequently. On 
the 27th of July, when our little fish first made their 
appearance, the old ones looked as if they would 
measure from 20 to 24 inches in length, and were 
about the shape of the white fish we get from the 
lakes. Since the small ones made their appearance 
we have seen the larger ones but a few times. The 
little ones were from one to three inches in length 
when first seen. They have been well treated. A 
great many come to see them, and they always had 
to have a few slices of bread, which made them 
show to the best advantage. My wife sometimes 
said I would need another baker. We sometimes 
fed at three different places at the same time, and 
there would be a space three or four feet square at 
each place where they were pushing and crowding 
each other to get the bread. They would eat bread 
from my hand when held in the water, and often 
nibble my fingers. Sometimes I would get my hand 
under one and throw it out on the bank. The larg- 
est size of the small ones is from 10 to 12 inches in 
length. I have not seen them since Dec. 1. 

Since losing our fish I have read an account given 
by a man in Germany, stating that he had known 
heavy loss from a stroke of lightning; and knowing 
that we had a heavy storm a few days previous to 
finding ours, we have concluded that was what killed 
our fish. 

Abcut the first of last November I built another 
pond just below the first one, which is about 100 ft. 
wide by 150 long. I laid a five-inch pipe at the low- 
est point, and built the embankment over it so that 
I can let the water out when I wish. I also made a 
box 2 feet square over the upper end of pipe for a 
strainer, by setting four posts 2 feet apart and 2 
feet high, and nailing strips, 1 by 3 inches, 14 inch 
apart, around and over it. I also made what is call- 
ed a collector, still above the strainer, in the form of 
an A, and attached them together. The wings were 
16 ft. long and 15 inches high, 14 feet wide at upper 
end, and same height as sides, and I put a floor in it. 
The boards run crosswise under the sides, and pro- 
ject one foot on each side. I then filled dirt on 
them, up to within four or five inches of the top of 
sides, to hold itdown. The bottom of the collector 
was just high enough so the water would all run out 
through the pipe. I intend to let the water out of 
my first pond early in the spring, and put my small 
fish in my new pond; and if I am successful the 
coming summer, I shall have a supply of both large 
and small ones by the end of the season. 

I have a neighbor, 2% miles from me, who has 
four ponds. He received fish from Washington 
when I received my first lot. I have been there to 
see him draw the water from one of his ponds twice 
—the 22d of last March, and the llth of last Novem- 
ber. The pond covers about half an acre. Last 
March there were about 500 fish in it that would 
weigh from 2 to 3 lbs. each, and they estimated the 
small ones at 5000, from 2 to 8 inches in length. The 
same pond had about half as many in November. 
He sold a great many for stocking ponds. He also 
made a place in his cellar, 18 feet long, 10 feet wide, 
and 20 inches in depth, which he cemented, and has 
a pipe running from his pump to it, so he can sup- 
ply them with fresh water whenever needed. He 
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informed me a few days ago, that he had about 300 
in there of different sizes, mostly small ones, put in 
about the Ist of Dec., and they were doing finely. 

I see that I have forgotten to state that I enlarged 
my first pond in the fall of 1882, until it measured 
110 feet in diameter. W.H. CARPENTER. 

Springboro, Warren Co., O., Jan. 12, 1885. 

Thanks, friend ©., for the valuable infor- 


j 


Had he done so, they would have settled upon it; 
that is, providing the queen was in it, and then he 
could have hived them at pleasure. If he did not 
care to have the bees swarm, why not, when he was 


| there to witness the operation, remove the trap, 


| and, when the bees had gone in, released the queen. 


mation you give us in regard to this new in- | 
dustry. One of our friends has sent us a! 


book by Milton P. Pierce, of Philadelphia, 
fully describing the plan of making the col- 
lector you mention, and also some excellent 
ideas in regard to the construction of the 
outlet. There are some good things in the 
book, but it is a very small pamphlet, and 
the price is $1.00. It seems to me too bad 
that we can not have a nice little book on 
this new industry for about 25 cts., or possi- 
bly a little more. 


As you suggested, his hives must have been very 
near together, or such an occurrence would not have 
taken place. 

Directions for using the trap were published in 


| the American Bee Journal, and lam quite sure that 


I think the Government | 


should see to it that some text-book like the | 


above be furnished at a moderate price to 
those who receive fish. The valuable letters 
given through GLEANINGS would make quite 


a valuable little book: and if somebody else | 


does not get at it, 1 do not know but I shall 
have to undertake the task myself. Perhaps 
the book could be boiled down so as to come 


within the scope of our ten-cent Industrial | 


Library. 


a 
ALLEY’S DRONE-TRAP. 





A PROTEST AGAINST THAT UNFAVORABLE REPORT. 





a FRANCES, in GLEANINGS, June, 1884, says: 
“T set the trap before a stand of bees. 
They could pass out and in when so 

® minded; but, about one-third of them, 
after making atrial, became united and 


went to other stands, and in less than a minute got 


up afight. After making three or four such trials, | 


T laid aside the trap.” 

Now, friend Root, you say the above is * not very 
favorable.”’ But, what are we to understand from 
what friend F. has said, that he attempted to do by 
using the drone-trap? Did he place it on the hive 
to prevent swarming, or to assist him in case a 
swarm issued? I can not make out wherein the 
trap was a failure, or even had any thing to do with 
the bees going into other hives. Certainly, it wasa 
very unnatural and unusual proceeding. If the 
bees, on attempting to swarm, went into the air, 
and, missing their queen, attempted to return, why 
did not friend F. say so? Why didn’t he tell us 
whether the queen went into the trap or not, and, 
in fact, give us more of the particulars? It seems 
to me that his young bees were out on a “sporting 
flight,” and, his hives being too near together, and 
the weather somewhat cool, they might have got 
confused, hence the trouble and failure. If the 
trap was placed there to prevent swarming, it 
should have been removed when it was evident that 
they would return to the hive, so that they could 
pass in. 

It strikes me, that when such athing occurred 
several times, I should have removed the trap, as an 
experiment, to see whether the trouble was cured 
by itor not. Now, had friend F. wanted his bees to 
swarm, why did he not remove the trap while the 
bees were on the wing, and place it near the spot 
where the bees were hovering, or perhaps settling? 





| A REPORT FROM THE 


friend F. had not read them, or he would never 
have had occasion to make such areport. The 3d 
edition of my book is in preparation, and I will en- 


| deavor to give such directions for using the trap as 


will prevent other unfavorable reports of it. 

I append the report of one man who read the 
A. B.J.,and you can see how he managed. It is 
evident that friend F. did not understand how to 
use it. The trap in this case worked just as I in- 
tended, with the exception of the bees going into 
other hives, which I am quite sure they will seldom 
do in such cases. 

Astothe unfavorable reports, I can say that all 
the best hives, and, in fact, every thing we have in 
the * bee line,’”’ have had unfavorable reports made 
of them. But when people are taught how to use 
them, favorable reports will be made in all cases. 


H. ALLEY:—I had a colony that swarmed, and the 
trap did its work beautifully. I am highly delight- 
ed at being so successful at my first attempt. The 
bees went off for a short time; but when they found 
their queen was not with them, they returned, and 
covered the whole front of the hive. I removed the 


| parent colony back, and placed a new hive filled 


with foundation on the old stand and let the bees 


| go in, releasing the queen from the trap at the 


same time. 
100 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wenham, Mass., Jan. 16, 1885. H. ALLEY. 


But, friend Alley, it seems to me the di- 
rections for — the trap should be sent 
with each one. Itis always customary to 
furnish printed directions, free of charge, 
with the article itself. if there is any danger 
of not being able to use it properly. Even 
though the directions have been given a 
good many times in the journals, to make a 
sure thing of it a copy had better be pasted 
directly on the implement. Printed direc- 
tions cost only a few cents per hundred, 
when we buy them by the thousand. 


B. F. NEWCOMB. 


rr a im 


FROM 23 TO 52, AND 2000 LBS. OF 
HONEY. 





HEDDON STRAIN OF BEES, 
AND SOME OTHER MATTERS. 





COMMENCED the season with 23 colonies, which 
have done exceedingly well, considering the 
{ season. The bees did well on white clover, but 
at no time was the flow of nectar rapid. Bass- 
wood was of short duration, not lasting over a 
week. This closed our honey season, as the fall 
blossoms were afailure. I kept 15 stands for honey, 
and the remainder for increase and raising queens. 
During the season the number of stands was in- 
creased to 52, and from them 2000 pounds of extract- 
ed and comb honey obtained. 
My bees are Italians and hybrids, of James Hed- 
don’s and Oliver Foster’s stock, with which I am 
well pleased. Those obtained of James Heddon are 
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a dark leather color, and are avery active, hardy 
bee, wintering well, as they seem to bear confine- 
ment in the cellar in winter better than others. 
Those received from Oliver Foster are lighter col- 
ored, one queen being a beautiful, bright golden 
color. Some of the workers have four distinct 


bands. In one hive of the Foster stock the drones | 


were the most beautiful I ever saw. By cross- 
ing these two kinds I expect to make a great im- 
provement, as each kind has marked qualities. 


I winter my bees partly in the cellar and partly on | 


their summer stands. Those on the summer stands 
are wintered something on the principle of the 


chaff-tenement hive. The difference is, that I use | 


the Langstroth hive, placing two facing to the 
north and two to the south. Then I make an 
outside box to go over the four, with four inches of 


space between the hives and the packing-box, | 
which is to be filled with chaff. The packing-box is | 
made high enough to cover a two story hive, the 
bees being wintered in the upper story. A slat | 
honey-board is placed between the two stories, | 
which gives the bees a chance to poke the dead | 
bees down below. An entrance is made by boring a | 
hole in the packing-box and the front of the hive, | 


and connecting the two with a tin or wooden tube. 
The lid is made with a gable roof; and, as the ma- 


terial used need be of only half-inch stuff, and of a | 
cheap grade, the cost does not exceed 20 cents a | 
hive, which isa great saving, considering whata 


single hive will cost when chaff packed. This plan 
may not be new to mat of the readers; but as I 


have not seen any thing like it described in the bee- | 


journals it may be of interest to some. 


In an experience of seven years in bee-keeping I | 
have met with many difficulties; but by reading | 
books and journals of apiculture, a great many of | 


them have been overcome. W.S. DorRMAN. 
Mechanicsville, lowa, Jan. 12, 1835. 


—————— od or 
HOW TO USE EMPTY COMBS. 


HOW TO MANAGE SO AS TO HAVE THE HONEY GO 
INTO THE SECTION BOXES INSTEAD OF 
INTO THE BROOD-FRAMES. 


N last number of GLEANINGS I gave you, by way 

» of explanation, some comments on friend 

| Hutchinson's article found on page 803, for 1884, 
but for lack of space did not say all I desired 

to. The main point in that article which I 
wished to speak of was, what caused the apparent 
failure of Mr. Hutchinson in using empty combs in 
the brood-chamber, while working for comb honey 
with newly hivedswarms. Friend H says, “I aban- 
doned hiving upon empty combs, as the bees would 
fill the combs with honey in a few days—fill them so 


full that the queen found but little room to lay, | 
then they ‘loafed’ along time before commencing | 
work in the sections; and when they did finally be- | 


gin it was in a slow, easy sort of way.” 

Now, inasmuch as I always, of late years, hive 
new swarms on empty combs, and that with good 
results, it becomes evident that there must be a 
right and a wrong way to use empty combs, when 
working for comb honey with new swarms. As I 
have stated before, the queen going with a swarm 
is not in a condition for rapid egg-laying until the 
swarm has been hived long enough for the bees to 
get under full headway building comb; hence ifa 
full hive of empty comb is given such a swarm, the 


| first thing the bees will do is to fill it with honey, no 

matter how few or how many sections are given, 
| for the bees have room in this brood-chamber for 
| all of their immediate wants. If we extract from 
| these combs we do not materially help matters, ex- 
| cept to give a little more room to the queen; for 
after extracting, the first instinct of the bees is to 
fillthose empty cells again, instead of leaving an 
empty lot of comb in the brood-chamber, to go to 
| work in the sections. Thus we get only a little ex- 
tracted honey for our trouble, while two such ex- 
| tractings will effectually exclude all honey from 
the sections; while not to extract is nearly as bad, 
for after once filling the combs in the brood-cham- 
| ber with sealed honey instead of brood, the bees are 
always loth to enter the sections, for the reason I 
first gave, which is, that they feel that all their 
wants are well supplied. Now the trouble was with 
friend H. in giving the bees too many combs. By 
so doing the bees found room to occupy all their 
forces; while if only one-half or one-third as many 
had been given, the bees not being able to cluster 
and work on these combs, would have immediately 
gone into the sections, and gone to work on them. 
Having thus at once started in the sections, the lit- 
tle honey stored in the few combs below will be 
carried to the sections as fast as the queen needs 
room for egg-laying, and the result with me is, that 
at the end of 15 days from the time of hiving, the 
sections are well filled with honey, and the combs 
| below a solid mass of brood, except a little pollen 
| and honey in the extreme upper corners of the 
frames. The object should be in all cases, whether 
; you use combs, frames of foundation, or empty 
frames, to get the bees at work in the sections im- 
mediately upon being hived. I use six Gallup 
frames of comb (equal to 5 L. frames) for the very 
| largest swarms, while others have but 4 or 5, ac- 
| cording to the size of the swarm to be hived, and in 
| this way I always secure good results. The great- 
est secret of getting comb honey is to get the sec- 
tions just as near to the brood as possible; and any 
plan which allows of one or more inches of sealed 
| honey between the brood and sections is certainly 
| defective. By hiving swarms on empty frames 
| with sections filled with foundation, friend H. 
placed his bees in the right position to comply with 
the above secret, while with the hive full of empty 
comb the condition was exactly the reverse. 

One other thing: While it is necessary, almost, to 
furnish a full sheet of foundation for every section 
| when a swarm is hived, as H. recommends, such 
foundation is often nearly as good as thrown away 
while working on my plan, for I have repeatedly 
had sections filled and completed which contained 
only asmall starter of natural comb, as quick as 
| those filled with foundation standing by their side, 
| woile an examination of these latter sections show- 
ed that said foundation had not been: touched, ex- 
cept as the bees added their wax to it: Now, why 
is this? The reason is very simple. All «new 
swarms of bees have been preparing, fora week 
previous to the time of issuing, for the construe- 
tion of combs in their new homes, and for this: rea- 
son we often see little bits of wax, from the size of 
a pinhead and upward, attached in many places to 
the limb of the tree they have clustered on, if they 
stay clustered for five minutes or more. This wax 
being secreted, must be used somewhere or wasted. 
In friend Hutchinson's case it is used in: building 
comb down in the brood-chamber, while the bees 
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are drawing out the foundation in the sections; | 
while in my case it is used in filling the sections | 
with beautiful combs, as they have no need for it 
below. From the above it will be seen that the rea- 
son friend H. and myself did not agree regarding 
empty combs was, that we did not manage alike, 
und I suspect that the different modes of manage- 
ment is what causes the “ bee-doctors’’ to so often 
disagree. 

Brethren, let us use more charity one for the oth- 
er, for the different mode of management will al- 
most always explain all differences of opinion. 

Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE, 

Friend D., 1 want to add emphasis to your 
concluding sentence. Your above paper 
makes it very clear why bee-keepers may | 
obtain such opposite results when only a 
little variation is made in the method of | 
management. You run very close in one | 
place to this new subject of reversible | 
frames; and if lam correct you have not 
given an opinion in the matter as yet, and, | 
if [am not mistaken, it will be just like you 
to say you don’t want any reversible frames 
around, for the reason, perhaps, that you 
accomplish about the same results without 
them that others would obtain with them.— | 


I want to take out one of your sentences, | 
and call attention to it: ‘‘ Any plan which 
allows of one or more inches of sealed honey 
between the brood and sections is certainly 
defective.’ Thatis the sentiment exactly. 
I should want the best way to obviate such 
a result. 


INTERNATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ CON- 
VENTION 





At the Exposition in New Orleans, Feb. 24, 
25, and 26, 1885. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS TO THE BEE-KEEPERS IN RE- 
GARD TO GETTING THERE. 


rN my letter to you of December 235, ! tried to 
make every thing plain; but there seems to be 
a misunderstanding regarding the sleeping- 
car and passage-tickets. For the benefit of 
your readers | would say, it requires a ticket 
for passage, independent of the sleeping-car ar- 
rangements, and the sleeping-car rates quoted you 
were for one way only, and it would cost you just 
double the amount for the round trip that it would 
for one way. The Sleeping-car Co. is separate from 
the railroad company, but they are each necessary 
to the other. The railroad fare, Cincinnati to New 
Orleans and return, good for 15 days, is $18.00; from 
Cleveland to New Orleans and return, good for 20 | 
days, is $25.25, and the same from Medina; and the 

rates from all parts of the United States and Cana- 

da are inthe same proportion, and it will save them 

all money to purchase their tickets to New Orleans 

and return of their nearest coupon-ticket agent. To | 
prevent any mistakes regarding the route, say to the | 
ticket agent you want to go via the Louisville & | 
Nashville Railroad from Cincinnati or Louisville, 
according to the section of country they are start- | 
ing from; and a good plan for each one is to read | 
his ticket carefully, and see that one coupon reads 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad, from Cincinnati or | 
from Louisville, to New Orleans. As Thursday, | 
February 19, is a good time to leave Cincinnati, I | 
would suggest that you set that day for all those | 
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desiring to accompany you to New Orleans to leave 
their homes so as to reach Cincinnati Thursday, the 
18th, and leave there at 8:55 P.M., and arrive in 
New Orleans Saturday morning; then you have 
plenty of time to get located, and be ready for the 
convention on the following Tuesday. For those 
going on the above date, and desiring sleeping-car 
accommodations, it will be necessary for them to 
send you their names not later than February 12th, 


| so the necessary arrangements can be made with 


the Pullman Sleeping-car Co. HERMAN HOLMES, 
Traveling Passenger Agent. 
Medina, Ohio, Jan. 17, 1885. 


MEETING OF BEE-KEEPERS AT THE EXPOSITION IN 
NEW ORLEANS. 

Your idea in regard to wearing badges, I think a 
capital one. You may count me one on your list of 
those who expect to attend the exposition in Feb. 
Hope to meet you and other bee-friends. This is the 
first friendly letter I have ever written you, but ex- 
pect to let you hear from me oftener in the future. 
T have about 150 stands of bees. My crop of honey 
was short last season. 

Of course,if the plan of wearing badges is adopted 
I shall wear one. Good old GLEANINGS is a wel- 
J. M. FORREST. 
Midway, Texas, Jan. 10, 1885. 


A BADGE FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

I for one object to a badge. Could you not design 
a small (say life size) gold or rolled gold bee or 
queen, which could be attached to the cravat or 
coat-collar? I think this would not be too conspicu- 
ous, and no bee-keeper would object to wearing one. 
I will take one or two at once; and if you have any 
made, mail me one. What do you say? 

Bayou Goula, La., Jan. 10, 1885. P. L. VIALLON. 


The subject was agitated some time ago, 
friend V. A golden queen- bee would 
cost quite a little money, but perhaps good 
plated ones might be afforded at a tolerably 
fair price. ‘he only objection that I know 
of ison the ground of expense, and a good 
many of the brethren are already gem 
in more extravagances than they can well 
afford. I do not quite like the idea of wear- 
ing a badge in public, but yet there are so 
many reasons why bee-keepers should know 
and recognize each other at a glance that I 
have a kind of feeling that it is the thing to 
do. Friend Newman, of the A. B. J., has 
for sale some very pretty badges; but per- 
haps it would be a good idea to have one es- 

ecially for the exposition at New Orleans. 

-erhaps before this journal goes to press 
we may make arrangements in regard to it. 


THE CONVENTION AT NEW ORLEANS. 

I notice in GLEANINGS of Jan. 1, your suggestions 
in relation to attending the convention in New Or- 
leans. I shall be very happy to be one of the num- 
ber of bee-keepers to attend, as suggested by you. 
Will you be kind enough to inform me what ar- 
rangements, if any, have been made in relation to 


| the matter? Does the $130 named by Mr. Holmes, 


as the sum for which a car can be chartered from 
Cincinnati to New Orleans, mean for the round 
trip? 8. P. WEAVER. 
Leipsic, Ohio, Jan. 14, 1885. 
Mr. Holmes, in the paper at the head of 
this, answers your question, friend W. 
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BADGES FOR THE EXPOSITION. 

Your suggestion, that all the bee-men wear badg- 
es, and meet in Cincinnati when they go to New 
Orleans, just suits me. I propose that you make 
the badges, and let us knowin the next number 
what you can furnish them at. It will be much more 
pleasant when we go in the cars, looking for a seat, 
to sit down with a brother kee-keeper than a baker 
or a butcher. Jas. P. SMITH. 

Franconia, Minn., Jan. 12, 1885. 

I agree with you, friend S. If it were not 
for looking too conspicuous, I should like 
the idea of having one’s name on the badge. 
For instance, when we are looking about in 
a crowd, and a good many are talking, there 
probably would be hardly time to inquire of 
everybody who he was; but if by looking at 
his badge we could see something like this, 
*T am A. I. Root, of Medina, O., who are 
you ?”’ wouldn’t it help us to get acquainted? 
I for one find it extremely difficult to re- 
member friends I have been introduced to 
and talked with, and once or twice I have 
found myself shaking hands with one I had 
shaken hands with but ashort time before. 
I do not suppose it did any harm, but may 
be some of the brethren might think I was 
a little eccentric or queer, and I for one 
don’t want to be thought queer. I want to 
make my life count just as much as it possi- 
bly can for the Master, and therefore I want 
my influence to weigh every ounce it possi- 
bly can be made to. If ages my name and 
residence on my badge would help me to 
help somebody else, I am willing to do it, 
whether it nt Bs people stare or not; but if 
it should have the effect of making me look 
queer and singular, and thereby lessening 
the weight of my influence, then I do not 
want to do it. May be somebody can help 
us right here. We shall be a band of broth- 
ers down there, gathered from far and wide, 
and we may ride miles side by side with 
somebody we wanted to see most, and not 
know it, unless some precaution be taken. 


rr) oo 


THE PIONEER APIARY OF BRITISH 
BURMAH. 


MAKING THE BURMAH BEES ADOPT SIMPLICITY 
HIVES AND A BC MANAGEMENT. 





RIEND ROOT:—A BC has arrived, and so has 
another swarm of bees. The swarm I wrote 
of was driven off by ants. I got another 
swarm, and robbers drove them off. ABC 
arrived, and now we are prospering. I do 

not know that you will yet admit me tothe ABC 
class, but lhave almost got my lesson—in theory I 
mean—but have little of the practice .< yet. If it 
takes as many swarms of bees to make an apiary 
as hills of corn to make a row, we have hardly an 
apiary yet; but when we have one I think we 
must call it the “ Pioneer Apiary of Burmah,” for I 
don’t know that there ever was an apiary before in 
Burmah. 

Ihave had my swarm nearly two months. J] had 
a Simplicity hive, made by my Burman carpenter, 
as nearly like the pattern as I could get him to make 
it. He thought I was very particular, and I was 
obliged to undo his work several times before it 
was completed. In due time I got every thing 
ready, and “‘a few things more,” as A BC directs, 





opened the old box in which the bees were brought 
from the hills, and transferred. Half the bees left 
for the roof of the veranda, a fot clustered on the 
head of my Karen boy, and the rest were on the 
comb and in the hive. In short, we made the trans- 
fer ina bungling way; but as we had brood, the 
little folks concluded to stay with us, and the next 
day were at work. , 

As there is an abundance of pollen about, and 
very little honey, I fed them slowly with syrup; 
and asaresult they are multiplying very rapidly. 
Saturday last I opened the hive and spaced the 
brood and gave them a new comb in the center of 
the brood-nest, and they seemed to be immensely 
tickled with it, and set about gathering pollen, etc., 
with new vigor. I measured the cells, and found 
just six and a half to the inch; so you see they are 
little fellows. Nellie thinks that these bees have 
read GLEANINGS and A BC, for they act in almost 
every thing just as A BC says they oughtto. It is 
most laughable to see the young bees come in with 
their first loads. Altogether they have broughta 
very pleasant element of pleasure and recreation 
into our mission circle. The natives are greatly in- 
terested, and wonder that the bees are so gentle, 
and that we can make them mind. They are very 
gentle. Ido not think they would have stung at 
all in transferring, if we had not used an old feath- 
er brush, to sweep them down from the roof into 
the hive. They didn't like that, and attacked it 
with great ferocity. Four shot by, and paid me 
their compliments. 

I notice that these bees are most active after four 
o'clock P.M. Then they are very busy bringing in 
pollen. At noon not one is stirring. In the morn- 
ing a few are flying. About 2 o'clock almost every 
day they fiy out, to stretch themselves apparently. 
Whenever I lift the cloth over the frames they look 
up to see what is coming, but make no sign of com- 
ing out. They post no sentries, save just at even- 
ing, when a few come out and fan at the entrance, 
and make a show of fight to every bee that comes 
in. Ina little while they return, and any strange 
bee could easily enter the hive. When we first got 
them they roamed the house over, alighting on our 
faces, and crawling over our persons. At first the 
timid took to the mosquito-curtains (I was far off at 
my Office); but as it was soon apparent that they 
only wanted to get acquainted, they were not mo- 
lested, and stung no one. So much for the “ Pioneer 
Apiary of Burmah.” 

THE STING OF A SCORPION. 

I see some one says in GLEANINGS that red onions 
are good for stings. The sting of a scorvion is the 
sting of hundreds of bees concentrated, and I have 
seen natives stung by a scorpion, writhe in pain on 
the ground, yet, in fifteen or twenty minutes, freed 
from pain by the application of the fresh surface of 
the small red onion. Itis a specific with us, and 
the first and last resort. Ammonia, ete, will fai, 
but I have never known the onion to fail. I never 
tried it with bee stings. A. BUNKER. 

Toungoo, British Burmah, Nov. 21, 1884. 

Many thanks for your kind descriptive let- 
ter, friend B. I was especially interested in 
this matter of the sting of a scorpion. I have 
sometimes wondered whether this scorpion 

oison is any thing like a bee-sting. How 
does the scorpion introduce the poison? It 
is not a sting like a bee-sting, is it? In re- 
gard to onion juice, I should think likely it 
might “hit the spot” if any thing would. 
So you have yourself really been stung by a 
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scorpion, have you, friend B.?—I am glad to 
know that your little bees behave themselves 
in accordance with the rules laid down in the 
A BC book. Tell Nellie I think she must 
be right, and that the little bees have got 
hold of the ideas in the A BC and GLEAN- 
INGS, even if they have not really read them, 
only that they had these ideas before ever 
the A BC book did. You pay me a compli- 
ment, Nellie; don’t you see it? God gave 
the bees this instinct, and the instinct away 
over in Burmah seems to be about the same 
as With the bees here; therefore when I de- 
voted those weeks and months to studying 
the habits of these little friends, I mapped 
(unconsciously) just the way they would be- 
have under special treatment over there. 
We should like to know how much honey 
you get. 
——————— oe OO 


COMPLICATIONS IN BUSINESS TRANS- 
ACTIONS. 


HOW MUCH HONEY SHOULD NEIGHBOR 8. GIVE FOR 
11 COLONIES OF BEES IN BOX HIVES? 





NEIGHBOR has eleven good swarms of bees 

in high box hives. He is sick of bees, and 
wants to know how much honey I will give 
him for them (the honey to come from next 
year’s crop). As I use the Simplicity hive, 
I shall have to transfer them all, and work over the 
box hives into Simplicity hives. Now, how much 
honey canI give him per swarm? This is a fair 
honey section, but few bees kept here, all in box 
hives. 

Tam an ABC scholar, and practiced on three 
swarms last summer. I got 57 lbs. comb honey 
from aswarm put in June 12; 25 lbs. from each of 
two more putin June 26th and 28th, besides all are 
very heavy with honey for winter. I have them all 
in the cellar. JAY 8S. SEELY. 

Sodus Point, Wayne Co., N. Y., Jan. 12, 1885. 





Friend 8., you will, if you take my advice, | 
instead of saying honey, | money; and if | 
v 


you can possibly manage it, I would pay the 
eash down for the hives, and take them 
home. Trades and swaps like the above, or 
sometimes a great deal more complicated, 
have been the means of making more quar- 
rels than almost any other one thing; 
whereas, had it been a simple purchase 
there would have been no room for misun- 
derstanding and hard feelings. Almost 
every day I hear of some quarrels or jangles 
that come about by complicated business 
transactions, when it might just as well as 
not have been asimple purchase. Perhaps 
you have not got the money to pay. In that 
case, without oe you or your neighbor, 
I should almost feel like saying, don’t buy 
the bees until you have the means to pay 
cash down. If you want the bees very bad- 
ly, you can rake and scrape up the money to 
pay for them in a few weeks, in all probabil- 
ity, before you will be ready to make any 
use of them. Probably you will get some 
honey from the bees next year, yet a good 
many bee-keepers carry eleven colonies or 
more through the whole season, without 
getting a pound of honey. Ido not believe 
there is any need of so doing, in scarcely any 
locality, yet such things are reported, as you 
will see by Reports Discouraging. Now, if 


you want to make the sale conditional, I 
would give your neighbor a note for the 
bees, something like this: 

**Oct. 1, 1885.—I promise to pay John 
Smith $30.00 for eleven swarms ot bees now 
in my possession, providing I get honey 
enough from them to be worth the above 
sum. If Ido not get the above amount of 
honey, What honey I do get I receive as pay 
for the care of the bees, and the bees are 
considered his property as in the start.” 

Now, even though the above isa pretty 
long lingo, there will be a good many 
chances for misunderstanding and hard feel- 
|ings as it is. It isafuss and bother too. 
| Even if you get the agreement in black and 
white, sometimes so simple a thing as punc- 
tuation will leave a chance for a wrangle. I 
would not do it. Pay cash down for what 
you want to buy, or charge it on a‘book and 
show it to your neighbor, and ask him if the 
charge is right, or give him anote in the 
usual way. Jesus once said,‘ Let your 
communication be yea, yea; nay, nay; for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil.” Now, if we make our trades and 
swappings in the same way, wouldn’t it be 
a very great escape from “evil”? You feel 
happier, your neighbor feels happier, and all 
the world looks happier to you when you 
pay cash down for what you want, or else 
‘don’t do it.”’ One more idea. I have 
thought that unprincipled men sometimes 
purposely entered into complicated bargains 
with a view of having convenient avenues to 
slip out of what was plainly understood at 
the time as a bargain. Our short-hand 
writer suggests that some fishes sometimes 
roil the water on purpose to make a cover 
| for escape. 
| ——eEen ee 
| SOME PLEASANT WORDS IN REGARD 
TO FLORIDA. 











| HOW TO PREPARE BEES SO THAT FOUR COLONIES 
MAY BE CARRIED IN ONE HAND, LIKE A VA- 
LISE OR TRAVELING-TRUNK,. 


| 

| 

| N the 24th day of November last I left my home 
in Indiana for Florida. 1 did not stop any- 
where until I arrived at this beautiful place, 
on the Halifax River. I have hesitated for 
| some time to write to you and your readers, 
fearing that my first impressions might be too 
| highly colored and misleading; but after six weeks 
of close observation I find no cause to change them. 
T have not been in any way disappointed by the let- 
ters I have read of Florida, and I fully indorse the 
statements made by friend Hart, of New Smyrna, 
which is only eighteen miles south from Daytona. 

I find the winter in Florida most delightful; the 
air is pure and balmy; flowers are blooming, 
oranges and lemons are ripening, and the bees have 
gathered honey and pollen almost every day since I 
have been here. 

When 1 left home I took four colonies of bees 
with me, and succeeded so well that I think it might 
benefit others to know how I managed them. I use 
the Gallup frame. My hive is 12x12x18 inches long, 
inside measure, of very light and thin lumber. I 
made four boxes like my hive, only 6 inches long, 
across the bottom of which J] fastened two pieces 
with notches cut into them to hold two frames se- 
cure in place. Ithen removed the hive I wished to 
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transfer, and put an empty hive inits place; cuta 


small entrance-hole in my box, and put it in the 
empty hive on the stand. 
frames with seme honey, and put them with the 
bees on them, in the box, left the top of the box 
open, and closed the hive, and shook the rest of the 
bees in front of their old stand. 


carefully closed the entrance, and covered the top 


with wire cloth, and securely fastened the top of | 
I now had them all on two framesina | 


the frames. 


box 12x12—6', inches long, outside measure. These 


four boxes I fastened together with light hoop iron, | 
with a handle on top like a gripsack. I now had a box | 


12x 12—26 inches long, with open top, covered with 
wire cloth, containing four colonies of bees. They 


weighed about 50 Ibs., and I could easily carry them | 
| ed, had these inventions laughed at, worked to get 
| them before the public, and now, just as they are 


from one train to another. In short, they were no 
more trouble to me than a common valise, and did 
not cost any freight. I kept them by my side all 
the time, and once a day gave them some water. 
They did not like to travel in the cars, and made 


some considerable noise; but when I opened them | 
in Daytona there was not over a teacupful of dead | 
I made hives for them, and | 


bees in the four boxes. 
gave them empty frames, and they are doing well, 
building combs and raising brood. 

On the cars,in hotels and depots, they were the 


cause of some friendly acquaintance and pleasant 
I met many bee-men, and they would | 
notice the bees, and approach me, and you know | 
how time flies, and how pleasant it is to have a. 


conversation. 


friendly and interesting conversation. 


Iam very favorably impressed with the climate 
‘fixes the bee-spaces, so that honey-boards 


and conditions of Florida so far; but you know the 
old adage, ““No rose without a thorn.” 


come here; 
Florida is most delightful. 
Daytona, Fla., Jan. 10, 1835, 


$$$ el] ee 


THE HUTCHINSON’S HEDDON HONEY- 
BOARD. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


HENRY STINEBACH. 





RO. ROOT:—GLEANINGS is just at hand this | 1€a ney ) é 
| distinct and detinite from any thing we have 


Monday morn. After reading your account 

of what you saw at the Michigan State Con- 

vention, | want to remind you of the fact 

that I call my hive “* Heddon's Langstroth 
hive;" that brother Hutchinson's queen-excluding 
honey-board that you already offer for 15 cts. each, 
is Hutchinson’s Heddon honey-board. To make it 
clear of my inventions there must be no raised rim 
around the outsides, and the slots must not regular- 
ly break joints with the top-bars of the frames be- 
low. Ithink by the cut that the slats do not so 
break joints, but I think the one brother H. had at 
Kalamazoo last fall did, and such would be much 
better, as I know by actual trial. Where they do 
not, the bees fill the slots with comb, and they fill 
the small queen-excluding slot much worse than 
the *% double bee-passage slot, as strange as it may 
seem. I consider queen-excluding boards better of 


metal, and of no earthly use for comb honey at all. 
1 have been there too. 
To use two bee-spaces, outside of my inventions, 


I then selected two good | 
| queens, an improvement. 
They all ran in, | 


and the next morning they were all where I wanted | 
them, clustered on the two frames in my box. I | 


| garding the bees we sell. 
| last three lines. 


I intend to | 
stay here during the summer and observe further;. | 
if the summer should prove endurable, I will make | 
this State my future home, and have my family | 


for, as I said before, the winter in | tion, of the perforations. 


| making the perforations with a circular saw, 





one must create the upper bee-space by virtue of 
the surplus receptacle, and not the honey-board, I 
think not; but for the sake of the argument, let us 
suppose that the narrowing of the slots, to exclude 
No one can honorably 
build an improvement on another's invention; and 
because of such improvement, rob the first of his 
improvements. Every civilized nation recognizes 
this in its patent laws, as you are wellaware. 1 
could have patented the raised rim and break-joint 
slots, but no patent could have been obtained on 
narrowing these slots so as to exclude queens. I 
have had a great deal to do with patents, and so 
have you had something to do with them lately, and 
you are undoubtedly aware of the above fact last 
set forth. I worked hard, experimented much, lay 


| awake, and wore down my nervous system when 


others were asleep (as I should have been), invent- 


getting popular, I don't wantthem taken from me, 


| neither in honor nor trade; and whoever does so, I 


want him or them to give me some reason why 
they do so, or admit that “ might makes right,’’ and 
call ourselves heathen. You may publish this if 
you wish. 

P.8.—By error, you misjudged my circular re- 
See bottom of page 12, 
We do sell pure Italians. Thanks 
l consider the bee matter 
JAMES HEDDON. 


for your friendly words. 
just something you overlooked, 
Dowagiac, Mich., Jan. 19, 1885. 
Friend H., we did not have an engraving 
made of the honey-board sent us by friend 
Hutchinson, for our crate of sections itself 


for the Simplicity hives would need to be as 
we figure them in the cut you’ mention. 
This cut is exactly the same honey-board we 
have been selling for years, with the excep- 
Now. the idea of 


if | am correct, belongs to friends Taylor 
and Hutchinson; but as they are exactly 


like the perforations in the Jones zine, only 
/on a larger scale, so that they may be made 
'in a wooden board, I can not see that there 


is much invention about it. If Iam correct, 
making something of wood that has been 
formerly made of metal is not a patentable 
idea. Your honey-board must be something 


mentioned, and very likely your idea of hav- 
ing the spaces so arranged as to break joints 
in the brood-frames is going to be worth 
more than the queen-excluding arrangement. 
The one sent us by friend Hutchinson seems 
to have the perforations made at random, so 
I presume he did not have this point in 
view. I should say your honey-board, as 
you describe it, is, without question, patent- 
able ; and [ do not believe any of our supply- 
dealers will offer it for sale without permis- 
sion from you.—In regard to the matter of 
pure Italian queens, I now see that I made 
a mistake in running over your circular 
hastily, and hereby beg pardon.—As none of 
the cuts in your circular, nor any I have 
seen in print, show clearly how your honey- 
board is made, and its office, we will, with 
your permission, have a good engraving 
made as soon as the sample you say you 
sent us comes to hand. 
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HONEY FROM BANANAS; MOSQUITO- HAWKS IN 
FLORIDA. 

NE of your correspondents says in GLEANINGS 
that either the rivers of California and Flor- 
ida flow with honey, or bee-journals are sadly 
in need of a department for our friends who 

re liable to err in statements. We can not 
speak of any of the rivers but the St. John’s, which 
is a pretty fair place we think. We have not been 
able to give our bees very much attention, and can 
not complain, though we can not give as big reports 
as some have done. 
have averaged 40 Ibs. percolony. The honey is here 
not in the river, but about as near as it could well 
be, for the bees collect it from plants and trees that 
grow in the water, besides a great many that grow 
onthe land; but our industrious little workers have 
un great many enemies, and at times the havoc 
they work among the hives is dreadful. 
dragon-fly, or mosquito-hawk, is one of the worst. 

Sometimes there seem almost as many mosquito- 

hawks as bees tlying, and the way they do pounce 





down on the bees and carry them off is astounding, | 


and there are many other enemies of which we will 
not speak at present. 


We raise some bananas, but do not think much of | 


them as honey-plants. The sweet fluid that drips 
from the bloom is not thick, but quite watery, about 
the. consistency of the maple sap; nevertheless the 
bees seem very fond of it, and do not slight it when 
honey of better quality is abundant. When we get 
all those new appliances, drone-excluders 


ive genius will invent some method whereby we 


can beat the mosquito-hawks and a few other bee- | 


destroyers, then you may hear a big report from us. 

Osteen, Fla., Jan. 12, 1885. MARY Z. RUSSEL. 

FINDING DEAD BEES IN FRONT OF THE HIVE. 

Why do so many bees die off inthe winter? We 
have seen large numbers before our hives this win- 
ter, dead, and yet the colonies are very large, and 
doing well. It seems to be common among bees, 
and I should like to know what causes their dying 
off so. Mrs. WM. SWIGART. 

Dixon, TL, Jan. 9, 1885. 

This question seems to come up frequent- 
ly, my friend, and we have given frequent 
answers. Iam inclined to think your bees 
are all right; and the fact that it is a large 
colony, and has been well, would seem to 
strengthen that idea. With a population of 
40,000 it would be nothing strange if forty or 
fifty should die daily, from natural causes ; 
and if you see these scattered about on the 
snow in front of the hives, you would be 
likely to think something was wrong. Of 
course, you would see most dead bees in 
front of the most powerful colonies. Is not 
this all the trouble ? 


FROST INSIDE OF THE HIVES. 

I have my bees in Simplicity hives bought of you 
last spring. Each has 7 frames of honey and chaff- 
cushion division-boards, and chaff cushions over the 
frames; all are on their summer stands. During our 
coldest weather the frost collects on the ends of the 
frames and metal rabbets. J find the bees all col- 


Ours are all blacks, and we | 


The | 


and | 
queen-excluding honey-boards, and if some invent. 
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| lect on one end of the frames near their entrance. 
Do you think it is caused by dampness? 

| Fairfax, Mo., Jan. 12, 1885. G. M. SHAVER. 

I think there is nothing wrong about your 
| bees, friend 8. The frost is the perspiration 
_from the cluster, and it is almost always 
found in hives made of a single thickness of 
boards, unless the colony is so very strong 
that it fills the hive so completely as to keep 
| the frost out. When the weather moderates, 
this frost will melt and run down, often 
running out at the entrance. If it collects 
on unsealed honey it dilutes it, and some- 
times we have sweetened water running out 
of the hives. Asa general thing it does no 
| particular harm, unless so much ice collects 
as to wet the bees, or dampen their stores. 
The remedy is to use a chaff hive, which we 
always recommend for wintering, although 
bees usually winter all right in Simplicity 
hives. 





HONEY FROM THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 
| Isend you by this mail a sample of campanilla (or 
| bellflower) honey, which is just as thrown from 
combs to-day. Please sample it and report. Will! 
| give you final report after awhile. A. W.OsSBURN. 
Cuba, W. I., Jan. 8, 1885. 


Thanks, friend O. The sample of honey 
| sent is of a beautiful light straw color, very 
transparent, of good body, and of a fine 
| aromatic flavor that we should think entitles 
| it toa place on an equal with either bass- 
| wood or clover. We should be glad to hear 
| further reports from you. 

MY BEES AND CARP. 

I have three stands of bees, all in chaff hives, put 
away with chaff division-boards, and upper story 
with sack filled with chaff. I got only about 40 Ibs. 
last summer. The drovght cut short the white 
clover. As to carp, I built a small pond, I think 
about 1880. It contains about'!, acre. I received 
from Washington about 16 German carp; intro- 
duced them in fall of 1881. I did not see them any 
more until last June, when I discovered my pond 
was alive with small fish. I commenced to feed 
them, and also advertised them in our county paper, 
and succeeded in selling 1450, from one to two inch- 
es long, and have a goodly number yet remaining 
in the pond. NOAH HORN. 

Roseville, Ohio, Jan. 14, 1885. 


| WHAT TO DO WITH HIVES CONTALNING 
| BLACK COMBS, ETC. 

| In the spring we had 12 stocks, which have in- 
creased to 20. In the fore part of the season, bees 
| did pretty well. I took about 30) Ibs. of extracted 
| and 125 Ibs. comb honey. My hives are all frame, of 
| my own make. Most of the comb honey was taken 
| from two-story hives, the second story being about 
| six inches deep, containing frames that hold about 

5 lbs. This is the most satisfactory size to my 
| neighbors, and are handy to extract from. I have 
| sold my whole crop right at our door, at prices 
‘ranging from 10 to 15 ets. "per lb. I use a home- 
| made extractor, made out of a barrel, which cost 
me $1.84, besides my own labor. 

Ihave several hives in which the combs are so 
thick and black that it is unfit for use; how am | to 
| get rid of it without sacrificing the brood? What 
would you do with light swarms at this time of the 
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year? I have not the time or money to experiment, 
so please give me your ideas of the matter. 
E. W. OSBURN. 

North Adams, Mich., Oct. 13, 1884. 

Transfer those ola hives, friend O., and 
save only the good comb, or that containing 
brood. If there is brood scattered about in 
poor unshapely comb, fasten it into frames 
so as to keep it until the brood hatches out, 
then throw it away. Most of the transfer- 
ring done now, I believe, is so managed that 
only the best of the old comb should be used, 
and the hive filled out with the modern 
kinds of combs built on fdn. placed in wired 
frames. If I had light colonies in October 
I would endeavor to take them through LY 
feeding: if they are too weak to be fed, 
double them up; and I do not know how 
you can manage it without taking some time 
or money. Uniting can be easily done in 
the cellar, but you will probably lose one of 
your queens. 


FRIEND FOX’S BEE-FEEDER; HOW TO MAKE IT. 

I take a Langstroth rack to the tinner, and have 
him make me atin box the exact size of the rack, 
with the exception of the depth, which is 6 inches 
instead of 91s; put a ‘4-inch tin thimble in the cen- 
ter of top-bar, to fill from; insert a cork after fill- 
ing; put in the bottom, four tin gauze-thimbles, 
these to be filled with sponge; leave quite a bunch 
for the bees to cluster on. When filled, raise the 
cover and insert the feeder in center of cluster, and 
the bees will empty it in a short time, the outlet 
being in center of cluster, and there being no dan- 
ger from robbers, and no daubing of hive, and no 
escape of heat from the hive. 

Hillsborough, Wis., Jan. 5, 1885. E. Fox. 

The new feature in this feeder seems to 
be in arranging it so the feed will slowly 
ooze through bits of sponge, and these piec- 
es of sponge are held in place by wire-cloth 
tubes, so that a large number of bees can 
have access to them. By the time you have 
fed heavily for a day or two, Iam inclined 
to think the bees would build a comb cover- 
ing the sponges all up. Onc trouble I have 
found with similar arrangements is, that 
when we are filling many hives it is difficult 
to see just when your feeder is full, unless 
you pour very carefully and slowly. 








F. J. FLORY’S SECTION-CLAMP. 
Get four pieces of stuff, cut the same shape as the 
hollow-angled sample sent, place 2 of these with 
hollow side up, put in a 1-lb. or any sized section 
near the middle, then put the other 2 pieces on the 
top of the section, and tack all with your very 
small wire nails, then you will see that you can 
slide in other sections the same size till you fill the 
clamp to whatever length you require. another 
lot of sections in same shape will fit over these, and 
you can tier up as bigh as you like, and have a bee- 
space between. When the top is filled you can re- 
verse in a moment, if necessary; and if only some 
are filled you can slide them out and put in 
others. The sma!! wire nails can be drawn out with 
the point of almost any knife. By tiering up in this 
style there is always a \4-inch space between tiers, 
and by cutting your clamps the requried length 
you can put in your tiers alternately endwise, or 
across, as you desire. 
I think you, better than J, can appreciate this 





idea, which I feel sure is very valuable to those 
producing comb honey. All credit is due to F. J. 
Flory, of Lemoore, Tulare Co., Cal., who so unself- 
ishly presents it to his brother bee-keepers, without 
taking any patent on it. GEORGE HOBLER. 

Hanford, Cal., Jan., 1885. 

The sticks sent us by friend H. are made 
exactly in the way we make chaftf-hive 
corners, Only they are sawed out froma 4% 
board. They are sawed so that the thick- 
ness of the stuff is4inch. This will leave 
the sections about inch from each other, 
and a tier of them can be handled as a sin- 
gle box. Now, although these # bee-spaces 
have become quite fashionable, it seems to 
me they are quite objectionable. The lower 
tier of sections must have a bee-space under 
them. Why any morse bee-space? It is 
true, it enables us to handle six or eight sec- 
tions as one box, but how are the ends to be 
closed? The same thing has been a lon 
time in use, only folded tins were use 
instead of the wooden troughs. The folded 
tins would probably cost the same, but they 
would reduce the bee-space to little or noth- 
ing. It seems to me! would have a little 
square board at each end, and then these 
long boxes made up of sections can be sent 
to market if desired. The idea may find 
favor with many of the brethren, and we 
thank friend Flory for suggesting these V- 
shaped clamps which can be so cheaply 
made. 





BROOD ON 
PLAN. 

We extract the following from a circular 
just received to-day. 

Treatment of “Bacillus alvei,” or Foul Brood, by 


absolute phenol, according to the ‘Cheshire 
method. 


TREATMENT OF FOUL THE CHESHIRE 


ABSOLUTE PHENOL. 

To obtain it of the desired strength, dissolve 40 
grammes of absolute phenol in crystals, in 10 
grammes of water. 

PHENOL IN SOLUTION, FOR TREATING THE DISEASE. 

Put one part by measure of the above mixture in 
20 parts by measure of water; shake carefully until 
the oily deposit has disappeared completely, and 
take great care to use no vessel that is not perfect- 
ly clean. 

MEDICATED SYRUP. ' 

Put one part by measure of the above-named so- 
lution in 20 parts by measure of syrup. 


TREATMENT. 


The following instructions are of the greatest im- 
portanee, and should be strictly adhered to: 

Reduce the infected colony to the number of 
frames that the bees can cover, by putting any 
superfluous frames behind the division - boards, 
and then commence to feed the medicated syrup, 
which must be fed regularly every evening. If the 
bees accept the feed in the ordinary manner, all is 
well; if not, it must be spilled into the empty cells 
of the brood-chamber (beside or above the brood), 
keeping the hive quite warm so as to encourage 
breeding. Do not remove the queen unless it is 
suspected that she is sick. Jf there are enough 
bees to raise brood, the most severe cases will soon 
ha to this treatment. As fast as the bees need a 

arger number of combs, give them one of the in- 
fected combs placed behind the division-board. 
rapid raising of brood is most important: the quick- 
er this is accomplished, the quicker will be the cure. 
If atthe end of some days the bees take the feed 
well, it can then be given in bottles on top of the 
frames in the ordinary manner. 

With a view to facilitate a trial of the “ Cheshire” 
cure I have had small vials, prepared which contain 
40 grammes of absolute phenol in crystals (the pyres 
obtainable), and will mail them anywhere in the 
United States on receipt of 59 cents by postal note 
or stamps. 
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This quantity is sufficient to prepare 23 quarts of 
medicated syrup—more than enough to treat several 
colonies. ARTHUR TODD. 

Germantown, Pa. 

The above is a wonderful invention, if it 
be true; but if 1am correct, several of the 
friends report, in the British Bee Journal, 
failures after having tried it faithfully. If 
foul brood can be cured by con feeding 
bees medicated syrup, it would be worth 
thousands to our country. Please pardon 
me for being a little skeptical ; but the truth 
is, [can not quite see how cells containing 
diseased larve in a putrid state are going to 
be cleansed by feeding the bees medicated 
syrup. a, 
RAISING PLANTS FOR CARP. 

Somebody sent us the following, on a little 
scrap of paper: 

The Fish Commission at Washington had been in- 
formed that the plant called great bladderwort 
would furnish excellent food for young carp. They 
procured a large number of plants, and bad them 
set out in the carp-ponds. The plants came high, 
but, as they were good for the fish, they had to have 
them. Then they watched patiently for the carp to 
eat the plants. They had not watched long till they 
discovered that the plants were eating the fish. The 
small bladders growing on the leaves caught the 
small fry in great numbers. 

Well, lam sorry the speculation turned 
out the way it did; but there is one thing I 
am glad to know, and that is. that the Fish 
Commission are so eagerly looking up this 
matter. <A plant that will grow rapidly in 
the water, and would be eagerly devoured by 
the fish, is the next great thing to be desired. 





AN AUSTRALIAN LETTER. 

1 have been diligently studying A BC; have made 
my start as a bee-keeper, with 5 hives purchased in 
Sept., which is our first month of spring. They 
were in old boxes, and, I dare say, bad been in use 
for some years, as the comb was mostly black with 
age, and very tough (I suppose with the webs of re- 
peated brood-rearing). 

We succeeded in transferring them to Langstroth 
hives, and supplied them with comb foundation. 
We used only about 2 frames of the brood-comb, as 
there was, in my opinion, too large a percentage of 
drone-cells among it. We got very little honey 
from these hives, the cause being attributed by me 
tothe immense number of drones each hive con- 
tained. 

I may say here, that 1 have thought about bee- 
keeping for a long time past, and have read nearly 
every thing on the subject that came into my hands, 
and it has now turned out that my reading was 
mostly of obsolete works. It was in the American 
Agriculturist that we first heard of A. I. Root and of 
Quinby and Prof. Cook. I would have made a start 
with 20 or 30 hivesif it had not been for your ear- 
nest admonition to the contrary, the value of which 
advice I now very much appreciate, and to its neg- 
lect, an apiarist of my acquaintance, owning about 
100 hives, attributes his utter failure. Our bees are 
common brown or black bees, but I intend to Ital- 
ianize them as soon as possible, beginning with 
the hive I am expecting at my house. 1 can pro- 
cure a tested Italian queen, second grade, $4.80; 
first grade, $12.0). 1 shall start on a second-grade 
queen, following A BC, and afterward I will try 
the first grade for queen-rearing on my own 
account. STEPHEN MALLARKEY, 


JACKSON'S SOLAR EXTRACTOR. 

I here give you a description of a solar-heat wax- 
extractor, as made and used by Mr. A. Jackson, of 
King's River, Fresno Co., California. Take two 
boards, 1 x 16 inches, 4 feet long; nail carefully at 
angles, making a V-shaped trough; put on ends, 
then line with tin, carefully soldered. Put a honey- 
gate at one end near the bottom; put cleats around 
the outside, near the top, to rest the upper box on. 
The upper box is made of 1 x 6 lumber, to fit on the 
cleats bee-tight. Before nailing together the top 
box, have 2 saw-cuts putin it all around, the first 
one inch from the top, the second 2'4 inches from 
the top. Now nail sides to one end, and slip glass 
into the saw-cuts, and screw on the other end. Now 
make a frame, to fit about 1 or 2 inches inside the 
trough; on this frame tack burlap, and put in 
place; put your cappings, or combs to be melted, on 
the burlap frame, then put on your top, and give 
the whole a lean endwise, and face to the sun, 
where, if hot, your honey and wax will soon pass 
through the burlap, and the honey can be drawn off 
by the gate, and more material added, and the wax 
taken away at leisure. When the burlap becomes 
clogged by refuse it can be taken off and boiled, to 
secure any wax which may remain, and another can 
be tacked on to the frame. This has proved very 
effective here. GEORGE HOBLER. 

Hanford, Cal., Jan., 1885. 

Thank you, friend H. The above solar 
wax-extractor is very simple, and easily 
made, and I will at once have one gotten up; 
and if it works as well as I suppose it will 
when the weather is warm enough, I will try 
to remember you and friend Jackson a little 
more substantially. May be such an ar- 
rangement would work in California, on ac- 
count of the more intense heat of the sun, 
when it would not here. I should hardly 
think a 14-inch space were needed between 
the two lights of glass, but very likely friend 
Jackson has experimented on this, and knows 
what is about right. 


BEES WORKING ON RED CLOVER. 

In regard to bees working on red clover, I see 
some say that the blacks do not. In some seasons 
they do, in others they do not. When the large 
clover grows to a great size, the bloom opens so 
they can crawl down far enough to reach the honey, 
otherwise not. 

I have 33 colonies; no swarms this season; rather 
poor season for honey. JNO. JACOBUS. 

North Urbanna, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1885. 


EPILOBIUM, OR WILLOW-HERB. 

This is in no sense a fireweed. As you call for 
any light that any may be able to shed upon the 
above plant, I will say that I have observed it 
(whenever I went north), and corresponded with 
several about it for the last six years, and I have 
known it to be a fine honey-plant; but I never saved 
or planted a seed of it, for I feel quite sure it can 
never succeed so far south as our latitude. Now, if 
you will study it further, both by botany and cor- 
respondence, with those living north of 44° north 
latitude, I feel sure that you will arrive at the same 
conclusion I have, that we can never cultivate it 
successfully as far south as we reside. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Jan., 1885. JAMES HEDDON. 

Thanks for your timely reminder, friend 
H. While I think of it, all reports from the 
willow-herb have been from Maine, or the 
northern portions of Michigan, and may be 





Sidney, N, 8, W., Australia, Dec. 2, 1884, 
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it would not grow and bear honey here. | its top completely covered with these creamy-white 


But this we do know, that the (faura biennis 
bears honey most amazingly in our flower- 


seem to be anybody able to furnish us seeds. 


seeds grow themselves when self-sown, we 


shall have a lot of them in the spring, from | 


the seeds dropped off in the garden before I 
got up early enough to know what an ac- 
quisition we had right under our “ noses. 


KEEPING THE BEES AWAY FROM THE CIDER-MILLS 
AND CANE-MILLS. 


What, in your opinion, is the best method to keep 
bees away from our cane-mills and evaporating- 
pans inthe fall season, when honey is scarce in 
the flowers? How would it do to feed sugar syrup 
a few rods from the hives, in an opposite direction 
from the mill and evaporator? I have some coolers 
not in use, made of wood, sides and ends, 6 ft. x 3 ft. 
x6in. Could I not utilize these for feeding, by 
placing narrow strips of wood on the bottom, for 
the bees to stand on while taking the syrup? 
Should this plan be successful, it strikes me it 
would be economical, as the season for syrup-mak- 
ing comes just at the time (in our section of 
country) when the flow of honey generally ceases, 
so you see the syrup fed would be put up for winter 
stores. And should this plan work for the sorghum- 
maker, it will also prove advantageous to the cider 
and vinegar manufacturers. T. J. Cross. 

Shiloh Hill, Ils., Jan. 14, 1885. 

Friend C., I have made a great many ex- 
periments to draw bees away from the cider- 
mills with sugar. You can not do it unless 


you feed an enormous amount of sugar, and | > ars 
but of course it is not nearly equal to the 


in doing this you will make a regular row 
all over the neighborhood. They are too 
eager for the cane sugar; and after you 
make it so thin with water that it is not 
much of an object, it soon sours, so there is 
considerable expense attending the care of | 
such a feeding arrangement. We succeeded 
much better with grape sugar, for they did 
not care enough about that to get into much 
of a robbing mania. I think by far the 
cheapest and pleasantest way will be to 
cover your cider-mills and sorghum - fac- 
tories with suitable sheds, having all the 
openings protected by wire-cloth doors. 


THE YUCCA, OR SPANISH-BAYONET BRUSHES, USED 
FOR BRUSHING BEES OFF THE COMBS. 

In one of the barrels of brushes I send you to-day, 
near the top you will find a photograph of a yucca, 
from which these brushes are gathered. Seven 
years ago a gentleman who resides at Pasadena 
brought it from the mountains, and set it out in his 
orange orchard. From that time until the past 
summer it received the same care and attention | 
that his orange-trees received. The result of the | 
cultivation can be seen in the photo. Last spring it 
started to throw up its center shaft, or flower-stalk; 
it was eagerly watched, to see what height it would 
attain. Just how high it was Ido not know; but as 
nearly as I can remember, as | stood beside it, the 
top of the leaves that surrounded the flower stalk 
were as high us my shoulders, and lam just five 
feet and eight inches. You can also judge its | 
height by comparison with the bearing oranges | 
just back of it. The flower-stalk is the growth of | 
but two or three months; and as it stood there with 





flowers it was a sight that is seldom seen. While in 


| bloom it was visited by hundreds from all parts of 
garden. And, by the way, there does not | 


the county. I went nine miles and back just on 


€ 4 ‘ | purpose to see it. This species of the yucca (Yucca 
There is one consolation, however: as the | 


baccata) dies after it blooms; the remains of this 
one were taken up and placed in the public library 
at Pasadena, where it can be seen by any one who 
will take the trouble to call. 

Now, friend Root, can't you afford to give the 
readers of GLEANINGS a view of this magnificent 
plant, and attach the above description to it? Note, 
also, in both GLEANLNGS and price list, that the 
fibers of the yucca-brushes are apt to get pressed 
out of shape in shipping; if they are thoroughly 


| wet you can place them in almost any position; if 


kept so until they are dry they will stay in that 
shape. 

In the barrel of 1125 is one of the leaves as it is 
taken from the flower-stalk of the yucca, “‘ with the 
thorn and all.”’ I think you will be pleased with 
the brushes, as they are as fine a lot as I have ever 
seen. There are a few that are below the standard, 
but these are thrown in without counting. I would 
suggest that the brushes be left in the barrels until 
they are sold, as they will keep better in that posi- 
tion than in any other. See how nicely they pack 
in barrels. W. W. BLIss. 

Duarte, Los Angeles Co, Cal., Dee. 8, 1884. 


Thanks, friend B.. for telling us where our 
bee-brushes grow. I would have the beauti- 
ful plant engraved, which you send, but it 
would be pretty expensive; and as it is not 
strictly a honey-plant, I think it would hard- 
ly be best. We present below an engraving 
made several years ago, of the same plant: 


one you have shown in the photograph. 
Perhaps I might inform the friends, that by 
buying these brushes in such large quanti- 
ties we can now sell them as follows: 5c 
each, 35¢ for 10, or $2.50 per 100. If wanted 
by mail, add one cent each for postage. 





TUL FCCCA, OR SPANISH BAYONET, 
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LUMPS OR CAKES OF ICE INSLDE OF A CHAFF HIVE. 
Yesterday I examined the bees in the one-story 
chaff hives which I received from you, and found | 
bees in splendid condition, covering frames nicely, 
except in one hive, out of which [ had taken last | 
fall one frame with honey, and not filled up the 
space thus made, it being an outside frame. That | 
space was % inch thick with frosty evaporation. 
Had I better scrape it off and put a frame with hon- 
ey in its place? W. A. THOLEN, 

Port Washington, Wis., Jan. 17, 1885. 

I would take out the ice if I could get it 
out handily, friend T., and then move up. 
the division-board so as to occupy this space, | 
and fill back of it with chaff. I should think 
the colony, however, that contained the ice 
was too weak to fill the brood-nest properly, | 
so as to expel the moisture. Are your chaff 
cushions over the cluster sufliciently porous? 
This is one reason why forest-leaves thrown 
loosely into the upper story have been sug- 
gested. The dampness would pass up 
through them, and go out at the ventilators, 
unless the colony were very weak. In that 
vase, ice might collect on the leaves; but as 
soon as the weather becomes warm enough, 
it would melt and evaporate, the moisture 
being carried out by the current of air gen- 
erated by the cluster of bees beneath it. 
FRIEND WILLIAMS TELLS US A SURE WAY TO CIR- 

CUMVENT THIEVES. 

Let me tell how I manage to keep thieves away. 
For the last seven years, I kept a cupboard under 
the smokehouse:shed, with honey init. I let every 
one know it was there; some were too well bred to 
ask for it and some bread to eat with it, and I would 
rather they would take it than interrupt the hives; 
and if any one wanted honey in sickness, it was al- 
ways ready, without money and without price, and 
they came right along and got it. They knew we 
kept some to give away to the sick; and when they 
offered pay, we told them no; they were welcome 
to it. I don't know whether that is the best way or 
not; but that is the way we did, and will do so again 
as soon as we get fixed in our new home, though 
there is but little fixing to do, as Il am succeeding 
W.C. Pelham in the bee business, only notin fdn. 
mills. We are partners in bees and homey. 

Maysville, Ky., Jan. 5, 1885. M. L. WILLIAMS. 

Thank you, friend W. I believe your) 
plan will work every time. In fact, 1 am 
under the impression that it will be cheaper 
and surer than shot guns with strings tied to 
the trigger. I think, however, I would let 
people pay for the honey when they want it 
for sickness, if they want to do so; but let 
all your neighbors know for miles around, 
that if anybody has not the money to pay, or | 
would rather steal it than pay for it, they 
can have it for the asking. People who 
have a reputation for generosity like this, | 
seldom have their property meddled with by | 
thieves. 


CLEANING OUT SMOKER-TUBES WITH A HOT WIRE. 

When my smoker needs cleaning | have not time | 
to scrape the sticky soot from the tube; but as“ like | 
cures like,’”’ heat fills the tube, and a hot wire or 
small rod cleans it out “ quick er.” 

A TWO-PRONGED WIRE NAIL WANTED. 

I should be pleased to be favored with the address 

of manufacturers of the wire nails you sell, for the 


purpose of having staples made of small wire, to 





fasten wire cloth to queen-cages, door-frames, 
hives, and to be used in making pint and quart 
berry-boxes. Please look at a berry-box, and sce 
how the grain of one part of box runs across the 
grain of the other part, and you can judge how 
much stronger the staples will make the box, as 
well as lessen the liability of having one of those 
rascally cut tacks drop into the cup of a large rasp- 
berry. We buy cut tacks at 60 cts. per lb. The 


| wire staples will have to be cheap to compete; but 


when we see how much better they are than tacks, 
possibly we can afford them. If you will ask the 
manufacturers to make them, allow me to suggest 
the No. 21 wire, prongs of staple to be 1, inch long, 
and the main part of staple to be \ inch long. 
Such staples will be just the things for fastening 
building-paper, ete. H. M. HAWLEY. 

‘Terre Haute, Ind. 

Thanks, friend Il. Somebody has once 
before mentioned that a stout iron wire of 
the proper size, bent so as to conform to the 
curve of the smoker-tube, would, when 
heated red hot, clean the tube out in a 
twinkling.—l'wo-pronged tacks are already 
in the market, but they are not strictly the 
two-pronged wire nail. Our wire nails are 
made by the H. P. Nail Co., Cleveland. O., 
and by Albert Field, Providence, R. I. 
From the large quantities of wire nails that 
we purchase yearly, we are enabled to give 
better retail prices than they would probably 
give any of our customers. If Lam correct 
they do not sell less than a 100-Ib. keg of any 
size. I will send your letter to them in regard 
to the two-pronged wire nails wanted. I 
agree with you, that it would be a desirable 
thing for basket-work. 


WHAT IS IT BESIDES WAX THAT HONEY-COMB IS 
MADE OF? 

I tind that when all the wax has melted out of it 
the cells retain their perfect shape if not put out of 
shape before tbe heat is applied. G. HOBLER. 

Hanford, Cal., Jan. 10, 1885. 

Friend H., if you are talking about brood- 
combs, you probably mean the cocoon that 
is added to every cell every time a bee is 


‘hatched in it. “But aside from this, it is 


claimed that the cappings of the purest 
comb honey do not all render into wax. 
What this other matter is. no one has yet 


/ been able to tell, so far as I know. I think 
|it was friend Bingham, of Abronia, Mich., 


who said that a pound of clean cappings 
from comb honey would not make nearly a 


| pound of clean white wax. 





STILL ANOTHER INVENTION FOR CLEANING SMOK- 
ER-TUBES. 

I have been much annoyed by the curved air-blast 
tube in my smoker getting choked by a vile mix- 
ture of soot and pyroligneous tar. The only effec- 
tual cure Ihave found for it is hot iron. Takea 
piece of large wire, say one-fourth inch diameter, 
curved at one end to fit the curve of blast-tube, and 
sharpened witha file about as you would a cedar 
pencil; heat this to ared or even white heat, and 
pass it quickly through the nozzle of the smoker 
into the blast-tube and out again a few times, and, 
presto! it is as clear as a whistle. A small number 
of wire will not do well, as it gets cool too easily. 
With care not to burn the valve of the bellows, you 
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will find it a “sovereign remedy.’’ The wire, well 


heated, is a sort of lamp, giving light by which to | 


find the end of the smalltube. This simple device 
may keep some of your A BC scholars from doing 


just what I did before | thought of it; viz., taking | 
off the leather from the bellows to get at the tube | 


to clean it; for I found the sticky stuff would not 


yield to the persuasions of any sort of swab or) 


scraper I could get up. W. L. ANDERSON. 

Ninety Six, 8. C., Jan. 8, 1885. 

Thanks, friend A. Our apiarist has just 
found a smoker, the tube badly clogged up 
with this black tar, and he says although he 
did get it cleaned out with a hot wire he 
had to heat the wire three times, and he 
thinks it took more time than the little wire 
hook we recently illustrated. We 
found no trouble in cleaning any of the 
tubes with this. 





REVERSIBLE FRAMES AND REVERS-| 


ING DEVICES. 





THE ABSORBING TOPIC OF THE DAY. 


of devices that every mail brings, it 





topic of interest. We will begin with 
the plan adopted by friend Ileddon: 








HEDDON’S REVERSIBLE FRAME, 
Above we give an illustration of the frame 


preferred by friend H., and underneath a de- 
scription of it, copied from the ut. B. J.: 


1 will give my reasons for preferring the style of 


frame illustrated, above all others that I have yet 
seen described. At a glance, almost any one can 
estimate the extra cost of constructing such a 
frame. I believe this frame to be worth several 


times more than the extra cost, more than the com- | 


mon non-reversible frame for only once reversing 


for the purposes just mentioned, if for none of the | 


advantages hoped to be gained in the ways spoken 
of in the first part of this article. 

Again, | much prefer this frame to the old style, 
even if I never reversed it at all: 1. 1 am not 
troubled with sagging top-bars: and the outer bar, 
the one which governs the uniformity of the bee- 
space, or Langstroth shallow air-chamber below the 
honey-board, never sags. If the inner top-bar sags, 
it does little harm, and when reversed, the sag is 
thus corrected as it straightens back to place, and 
the new top-bar (just from the bottom) will not sag. 
In reversing, | either shake off the bees or revolve 
the inner frame very slowly. I generally prefer to 
shake off the bulk of the bees, and | have found 
that on an average I spent five minutes to each hive 
(counting opening and closing) in performing the 
reversal of allthe eight frames. Bits of comb and 
propolis bother but little, as the sharp corners of 
the wood pieces shave them away like a pair of 
shears. 

2. It will be noticed in that while the top and bot- 
tom bars of this frame form “ bee-spaces ’ with the 
hive the same as other frames, the ends do not, and 
in this difference I find an improvement. It will al- 
so be noticed that the short end-piece is tapering, 
regarding its thickness. Now, the whole end while 
in the hive comes, top 4, of an inch away from 
the hive end, the bottom of the short piece % of 


an inch, and all below that, 4; of an inch away. | 


This large opening, while it greatly facilitates in 
the rapid and easy withdrawal or insertion of the 
frame, isin no danger of the bees building combs 





have | 


ROM the number of letters and number | 


would seer this is now the principal | 





| in even so large and handy a space where such 
| space is no higher up than shown in the illustration. 

While this frame is of slightly less capacity or 
surface than the standard Langstroth frame, it has 
a greater brood capacity when reversed, and fits 
the same hive as the standard. 

The above frame certainly possesses some 
very marked advantages — cheaply made, 
strong, quickly reversible. without any 
/loose pieces, and will be one of the nicest 
/frames to handle, so far as lifting it out of 
the hive is concerned, that has ever been 
constructed. In fact, our British friends 
_have adopted and used, to a considerable ex- 
|tent,aframe made smaller at the bottom 
than it is at the top, to be set in a hive with 
| sloping ends, just to accomplish what friend 
H. has with his reversible frame. Now, if 
| we were to build new frames right out, I do 
not know but that the above management is 
the best thing we can get; but if they are to 
be used in the same hives we have been us- 
ing, a frame of smaller dimensions must be 
adopted. We have less space for honey and 
brood, and our old combs must be either 
cut down, or thrown away. <A good deal of 
waste space is also oceupied right over the 
brood-nest. In fact, 1 do not know where 
friend EI. is going with an extra top-bar and 
honey-board, and two extra bee-spaces. I 
do not really gather from the description, 
whether a bee-space is to be left between 
the two top-bars or not. Will friend H. tell 
us in regard to this? 

OTHER REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 

Last month we spoke of an invention of 
Mr. Nimshi Nuzum. Well,somany other new 
things have come up since then, that we will 
not have an engraving made of it. It is 
substantially the same as the Ilowes revers- 
ible frame, illustrated and described last 
season. We give the cut again, however, to 
illustrate reversible frames in general. 








HOWES’ REVERSIBLE 


FRAME-SUPPORT. 
Well, friend Nuzum’s device was almost 
exactly like the above. only it was made of 
one piece of metal, without soldering. We 
found the blanks could be cut out very 
cheaply; but when it came to folding them 
we found it a pretty slow process. The Bro- 
ers frame, mentioned just before we went 
| to press, is also made of one piece of metal ; 
| but instead of being hinged as in the cut 
/ above on the flat side of the end-Dar, it has 
| two arms, and is hinged in each edge of the 
_above end-bar, making a sort of stirrup ar- 
|rangement, or like a swing, as it were, 
/ swinging on two pivots. The corner is much 
| like the corner in the cut above. Now, in 
both or all of the above arrangements, a good 
| deal of accuracy is required, for the support- 
_ing arm must just slip over the corner of the 
frame. If it should be too long it would 
look awkward, and fit badly; and if it were 
| too short it would not slip over at all. This 
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would be quite an objection in adapting it to 
the various frames already in use. 

And here comes in friend John MeGonnell, 
of Mill Village, Erie County, Penn., with 
an arrangement made of one piece of metal, 
no solder required, that is like the Howes 
frame shown above. but does not go over | 
the top-bar at all. We thought once it was | 
ahead of all others, and made a modified 
model, from which the engraving below was 
made. 








MC GONNELL’S FRAME-REVERSING DEVICE, SOME- 
WHAT MODIFIED. 

Well, this works nicely, and it does not 
matter whether it fits exactly to the frame 
itisintended for or not: but it can not be 
made without soldering, and it has, also, the 
sharp corners that have been objected to on 
our metal-cornered frames. The support- 
ing urms are also liable to get bent, unless 
made of quite heavy metal. We figured on 
this a day or two, and then Mr. O. C. 
Thompson, of Emporia, Kansas, sent us an 
arrangement made entirely of stiff wire, that 
does all that MeGonnell’s device does— 
makes a nice corner to handle—nothing to 
hurt the fingers. It is. however, hinged by 
a single rivet, like the ITowes arrangement. 

Well, now, friends, from all these we have 
made one of wires that wil! reverse as quick- 
ly asthe Ileddon arrangement: can be put 
on to any frame in an instant, almost, with- 
out serew or tack or wire nail, and yet re- 
quires no great accuracy. Itis made of.a 
single piece of wire, and swings on two piv- 
ots. Thearms are made of stiff wire, bent 


a good deal like the arms of our metal-cor- | 
nered frames. We are too late for engravings | 


this month, but the arrangement looks a 


good deal like the loop on the top of an old- | 
fashioned door-kev — two folded ovals of. 


wire, as it were. The stem of the key would 
represent the arm of wire that they swing 


these two ovals. 
er, using all bottom corners. 
frame is done, the wire-reversing attachment 


is put on by making an awl-hole through the | 
center of the end-bar, boring through edge- | 
If you take a frame in your hand in| 


wise. 
the ordinary way, holding it by the support- 
ing arms, one in each hand, you can reverse 
the frame in less than asecond, keeping your 
fingers hold of the supporting arms. Of 


course, something may come in still ahead | 
of this; but the prospect seems to be that the | 
invention is to be the work of a great num- | 
It is a little remarkable, that | 


ber of minds. 
the same thing exactly comes from individu- 
als far remote from each other; thus, J. W. 
Martin, Greenwood, W. Va., sends a model 
exactly like the Broers model. 

Now, you know I have commenced paying 
for such devices as pleased me—for such as I 


wanted to use; but I really can not tell how | 
to pay in regard to this reversible-frame bus- | 


iness. What we have at present decided on 


is unlike any thing sent in to us. I have 
given friend Hutchinson $25.00 for the idea 
of his perforated honey-board. I have also 
given friend Ileddon $100.00 for the privilege 
of advertising his hives; and I have agreed 
to furnish them at his prices—no less. If I 
understand it, friend Ileddon is willing that 
all should make his arrangements for their 
own use, but he does not want any persons 
to advertise ** Heddon’s hives and fixtures ” 
unless they make some arrangement with 
him, as I have done, for the privilege of so 
doing. This is certainly no more than just 
and right; and any bee-keeper who says in 
his catalogue or price list that he will fur- 
nish ** Heddon’s hives and tixtures,’’ with- 
out making an arrangement with friend 
Heddon, ought to be publicly held up. I 
told friend H. that, if he preferred, I would 
not make any of his things at all. or that, if 


‘agreeable to him, I would give him S100 for 


the above privilege. Another thing, friend 
H. is to fix the price on his own goods. If 
he charges more for them than you think they 
can be made for, it will leave you a margin 
for very nice workmanship, and L do not be- 
lieve anybody will feel hurt if you do this. 

A great quantity of inventions are being 
sent in tome daily, and sometimes some of 
the friends talk hard because I do not think 
as much of their inventions as they do. 
Please remember, I agree to buy only what I 
want, or what I think I want. If Lam dull, 
or stand in my own light, it is my privilege 
to be and do so. All Lagree to do is this: 
Whatever you send me that I make use of, | 
am willing to pay for. 





NOLES AND QUERIES. 


FROM 2) TO 74, AND 3000 LBS. OF HONEY. 
PLACED 38 colonies and 3 nuclei in cellar; they 
are all right. [commenced last year with 29; 
increased to 74, mostly natural swarming; lost 
3 in the fall—drone-breeders; sold 3, and brim- 
stoned 30. 1 offered them for the value of 
hives and honey, but could find no purchaser. I ex- 





on. The corner of the frame comes between | tracted about 3009 Ibs. box honey, 125 full ones, and 


We put our frames togeth- | 
After the | 


69 more or less full; extracted 30 Ibs. of wax from 
cappings. 

Recapitulation: In the spring of 1832, began with 
4 box hives; have now 388 colonies,3 nuclei, and 
about 700 spare frames, the greater part built on 
foundation. Thanks to GLEANINGS. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 2, 1885. R. Bruny. 

[It seems to me, friend B., you could have foun 
a purchaser by advertising a little. I may be mis- 
| taken, however. Brimstoning 30 colonies seems to 
ine to be a pretty sad thing to report in this diy of 
progress. | 


THE HONEY-PEAS. 


I got three pints of honey-peas from the five-cent 
package of seed you sent me. I did not see any 
| bees at work on the blossoms. S. H. Houau. 
Saybrook, Ohio, Nov. 19, 1834. 
| 
the bees to find them. Ours made a magnificent 
growth of foliage, but “ nary a blossom,” although 
they had the whole season to get at it.] 


{Perhaps your plat was too small, friend H., for 
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AGE OF DRONES. 

How old must drones be before they are capable 
of fertilizing a queen? J.G. SHARP. 

Rockside, Can., Jan. 12, 1885. 

{If Iam correct, friend S., they need to be only 
old enough to fly outdoors, and they usually take 
their flight at the same time the young workers do, 
so far as I have observed—say when they are two 
or three weeks old.] 


MAKING SHEETS OF FDN. WITH A WOODEN WHEEL. 
On page 56, Feb., 1880, you dip sheets of wax “‘ very 
thin and even” “to the best advantage with a 
wooden wheel about 2 ft. in diameter.” Why not 
use such a “wheel” altogether, instead of dipping- 
boards? IMKER. 

Philipsburg, Can., Jan. 14, 1885. 

{Friend L., we abandoned it because it was, like a 
thousand other things, “‘too much machinery.”’ 
The sheets were too long to handle easily, and the 
girls with the dipping-boards would run right away 
from the wheel. I believe the wheel has been uni- 
versally abandoned, unless by our friends Vandeu- 
sen, of Sprout Brook, N. Y.,who make the flat- 
bottomed fdn.] 








CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


A 4page circular from C. L. Brooks, Deansville, N. Y.; 
plies generally. 

M.S. West, Flint, Mich., sends out a one-page circular of Sim- 
pligity hives and L. frames. 

A 4page circular from Miss Alice Fisher, Anna City, IL. 
Poultry. Printed at th‘s office. 

A se-page Brace list from F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, U1. 
cialties, the Eclipse bee-hive, Italian bees, queens, ete. 

A 2-page circular from E. Armstrong. Jerseyville, Il. Spe- 
cialties, Standard Crown bee-Live, and bee-supplies generally. 

J. M. Killough & Co., San Marcos, Texas, send out an 8-page 
cireular, printed at this office; specialty, bees, queens, ant 
supplies generally. 

A 3-page price list from J.C. Newman & Son, Peoria, N. Y. 
Specialties, sections to nail, separators, section honey-racks, 
and Bingham smokers. 

An 8&page price list from F. L. 
Dougherty & McKee, Indianapolis, Ind. 
hives, and other supplies. 

A 16-page price list, M. Richardson, Port Colborne, Ont. 
This circular contains much valuable information; gives the 
cut of one-story chaff hive, and Canadian supplies generally. 

An 8-page circular from Dr. 8. F. Haskins, Hudson, Mass. 
Specialties, poultry. Italian bees, and Simplicity hives. This 
circular folds up into a sort of envelope, and has a picture of 
an incubator on the outside. 

G. B. Lewis & Co, send out a nice new circular, reduced 

rices on hives and sections, and quite a lot of new *‘ pictures.” 
So many of the pictures in our price list have got to be so old 
and stereotyped that something a little new is refreshing. 

Dp. A. Jones sends out a 32-pace price list—lots of pictures. 
and much valuable matter. Friend J. is up to the times every 
time, you may be sure. He has a little book on foul brood, its 
management and cure. In the latter part of his circular are 
terms to students in bee culture. 

Watson & Theall, Brooklyn, N. Y., send out a circular that 
looks a little as if they were not well posted in regard to mod- 
ern bee culture. Prices of hives, $30.00 a pair. etc. They 
quote “M. Quinsby” quite a little, and father Langstroth. 
which might lead one to think their work was in harmony 
with Langstroth and Quinby. Perhaps they have always 
lived in the city, and are not posted. 

A. C. Kendel, Cleveland, O., sends us his annual 32-page price 
list of seeds, etc. On the last leaf he mentions honey and bee- 
keepers’ supplies; and clear down in the last corner he gives 
prices of German carp for stocking ponds. Prices are from 
$7.00 per 100 to $1.00 per dozen. Friend Kendel has been the 
means of selling * good deal of honey for many of the breth- 
ren, and we think you will find him a nice man to deal with, in 
every sh»pe and manner. By the way, friend K.’s circular is 
quite instructive ina good many ways. For instance, under 
the head of “ bird-seeds” we find ant-eggs. $1.00 a pound; fish 
food for gold fish, 10 cts. per box; bird ine for catehing birds, 
20 cts. a box; and last of all, meal worms, 25 cts. per 100. May 
be friend K would like to be st cked op on the latter. 

Our old friend Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, la., sends out a 
very pretty circular. printed at our office; specialties, bees by 
the ll. and melted wax fdn. machinery. Friend F. offers a 
round of bees in April for 90 ctx ; the same in July for 50 cts. 
Now, at these extremely low prices his bees ough" to be all 
bought up, even before he gets started. I shall be very glad if 
he can stand the rush of business at these prices, but it seems 
to me he will have to give it up. His cireular contains much 
valuable matter. and is worth sending for. I should say it 
was a pretty expensive bu-ine-s, selling a pound of bees in 
April for $200, let alone offering them for 90 cts.; but friend 
Foster 's good for all he agrees to do, | believe, so those who 

ive him their orders before he says“ hold on” will be the 

ucky ones. 


sup- 


Spe- 


Dougher*y. successor to 
Specialties, bees and 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The second annual picnic of the Northern Mich- 
igan Bee-keepers’ Society will be held at the apiary 
of F. A. Palmer, near McBride, the last Thursday in 
May, 1885. F. A. PALMER, Sec. 


The Bee-Keepers’ Association of Hamilton and 
Tipton Counties, Ind., will hold its next meeting at 
Cicero, Hamilton Co., on Friday, Feb. 6, 1885. 

JNO. FRITZ, Secs D. AMLNG, Pres. 


THE NORTH-AMERICAN BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The executive committee of this association have 
decided to hold the next annual meeting at De- 
troit. Mich., on the 8th. 9th.and 10th of Dec., 1885, 
If there is any reason why this date is undesirable, 
it should at once be made known, that the commit- 
tee may be governed accordingly. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. L. C. Root, Pres. 


The Ohio bee-keepers will hold their annual con- 
vention in the agricultural rooms, State-house, 
Columbus, O., Feb. 17, 1885, where all subjects per- 
taining to aplonam, will be discussed. All in- 
terested are invited. We hope that all county and 
district organizations will send representatives, for 
the purpose of making a permanent State organiza- 
tion. Can you make it convenient to attend, and 
deliver us a lecture? IT hope you will not say no. 

©. M. KInGsBury. 

{Friend K., I am very much obliged indeed to you, 
but it will be impossible for me to get away from 
home for two weeks in succession. even if I were 
competent to deliver a lecture anywhere or to any- 
body. I expect to leave on Monday, the 23d, for 
New Orleans. ] 


THE NORTHEASTERN MICHIGAN BEE-KEEPERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION 

Will hold its third annua! convention on Wednesday, 
Feb. 4, 18%5, in the Opera Hall, at Vassar. No local 
society has better meetings than the N. E. Mich. 
President Taylor has visited New Orleans, and will 
probably be able to give an interesting account of 
the apiarian department of the Exposition. Re- 
duced hotel rates. Those going on the cars will 
please write for railroad certificates and secure re- 
duced rates. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 


NOTES FOR BEE-KEEPERS WHO INTEND GOING TO 
THE CONVENTION AT NEW ORLEANS, 
FEB. 24, 25, and 26. 

The convention will assemble at 10 o'clock A. M., 
in the Lecture Hall on the Exposition grounds. 
Among the subjects that will be considered durin 
the sessions of the convention will be reports 0 
the honey resources and productions of America 
and Europe; preparation of honey for market; 
transportation; lower rates of freight for it; mar- 
keting: the advantages of foundation; sections, 
the best size and best way to use: the best race of 
bees for America; prevention of swarming: fer- 
tilization of queens; artificial pasturage; bee-keep- 
ing asa pursuit; besides, the discussion of other 
questions of interest that will be propounded dur- 
ing the convention. 

Essays to elicit discussion are expected from 
some of the most prominent bee-keepers of Europe 
and America. 

Bees and supplies to exhibit must be sent with all 
freight prepaid, and directed to Maj. E. A. Burke, 
Director-General of Exposition, for Department of 
Agriculture, New Orleans, La. 

The Board of Management of the Exposition have 
established a Department of Information and Ac- 
commodation at Nos. 164 Gravier and 15 Union 
Streets, for the purpose of furnishing visitors with 
information as to suitable board and lodging-houses, 
or furnished rooms, with directions how to reach 
them. For such service no charge is made. Bee- 
keepers. on arrival in the city, are advised to go at 
once to the office of this department and make the 
best arrangements they can for quarters; and if 
they will leave their cards and address at the same 

lace, their friends will know where to find them. 
Most of the visitors at the Exposition find it best 
and cheapest to rent rooms, and take their meals at 
the restaurants. Furnished rooms will cost from 
75 cts. to $1.00 per day for each person; and if board 
is added. the rate will be about double. We are 
assured that the hotels have not advanced their 
charges. Their rates are from $2.00 to $3.00 per day, 
according to location of room, ete. 

Signed by the —— issuing the call for 
convention. See page 858, Dec., 1884. 
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CLEANINGS IN BEE QULTURE. 


Published Semi-Monthly. 
—Ss 
A. f. RODD, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 


MEDINA, O. 
——SSaeeeaee 


TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POSTPAID. 
eS 
For Clubbing Bates, Seo First Page of Reading Matter. 


es ee 


MEDINA, FEB. L, 248665. 





Wheretore do ye spend money for that which is. mot breadt 
and your labor for that which satisfieth not!—Isa. 55; 2. 





RUSSIA BASSWOODS. 

FRIEND F. L. Wright intimates in some of the bee- 
papers, that the extravagant claims made just now 
for Russia basswoods originated with the party in- 
terested in propagating the trees. May be we had 
better wait a little until somebody has Russia bass- 
woods blooming in our own country, before we in- 
vest largely. a 

ANOTHER WEEKLY BEE-JOURNAL. 

FRIENDS Scoville & Pond have started a weekly 
bee-journal, at a dollar a year. As they did not is- 
sue their monthly promptly, I hope they will excuse 
us for having a little misgiving about their being 
able to manipulate a weekly so as to have it come 
out promptly on time, for so very small asum. It 
is to their credit, however, that they have given us 
four or five numbers, any way, on time and in good 
shape. We extend to them our best wishes. 





BEE-KEEPERS’ BADGES FOR THE EXPOSITION AT 
NEW ORLEANS. 

WE can furnish a badge with a golden bee, and 
the words “ International Bee-keepers’ Congress,” 
plainly printed, for 10 cts. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price. Iexpect to be in Cincinnati on Monday 
evening, Feb. 23d, according to the instructions on 
page 95. I shall be at the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad depot with my badge on, and all that are 
on hand with their badges will probably have no 
trouble in finding our crowd. 


ICE AS WELL AS CARP. 
THIS 22d day of January we are having fun cut- 
ting ice from one end of our carp-pond, furthest 


away from the deep places where the fishes hiber- | 


nate. The blocks are almost as clear as glass, and 
944 inches thick. We made a wooden frame that 
goes into our refrigerator in the lunch-room, and 
the blocks are made so as to fit this, so a solid lump 
can be putin each time, thus avoiding chipping up 


the ice, which makes it waste badly, and saving | 


time as well. We store the ice in an unused shed, 


by putting in some studding and an extra lining, | 


and then putting in sawdust so as to have 18 inches 
or 2 feet between the walls, all around the ice. 


CALIFORNIA MOUNTAIN SAGE. 
WE are again told that our specimen of the moun- 





tain sage shown in the A BC book “ain't right.” A | 
specimen was sent us when the A BC book was first | 
started, and from it we had made an expensive en- | 
graving. After a while friend Pryall said it wasn’t | 


correct—it wasn't mountain sage at all, but some 
other. kind. To be sure we were right we went to 
the expense of more engravings, and now friend J. 


| P. Israel, in the January Magazine, says they “ ain't 

| right.’’ Well, friends, I begin to feel as Dr. Franklin 
did when they told him his ax was ground only 
enough to be “speckled.” He replied, ‘Well, on 
the whole I think I like a speckled ax best."". When 
the doctors will agree for a year or two what speci- 
men of the mountain sage is genuine, we will, if 
necessary, go to the expense of more engravings. 





COMPLICATIONS IN BUSINESS. 

SINCE writing the article in another column on 
this subject, I have noticed in two of our bee-jour- 
nals an offer of premiums to every tenth subscriber, 

_ or something like that. This will not only result in 
complications, but it offers something toasmall part 
of the subscribers that the larger part does not get. 

| If the friends will excuse the liberty I take, I would 
suggest that past experience has been pretty 
strongly against any thing of this kind. I have 
watched it for many years, and especially among 
bee-journals have such ventures been unfortunate. 
Another thing, it borders closely on the lottery 
business. The tenth man who gets a swarm of bees, 
or whatever it may be, renders no sort of an equiv- 
alent for them; he is simply a lucky man, because 
he has drawn the prize. Any sort of an inducement 
to get people to subscribe, aside from the old ortho- 
dox way of getting them to invest because of the 
intrinsic worth of the journal itself (shown on its 
reading pages) sooner or later seems to have met 
with reverse rather than success. Paying the one 
who takes the journal to go around and solicit sub- 
scriptions is, of course, another thing, for thatisa 
regular channel of business. The agent receives 
pay for explaining and selling goods. 





PUT UP YOUR GOODS IN GOOD STYLE. 
SEED catalogues, and catalogues of small-fruit 
plants, etc., are getting to be amazingly thick now- 
adays, but the number of dealers who put up things 
in nice shape, and do all they agree to, and a little 
more, is not so very large, after all. Last July my 
attention was attracted to a vender of cabbage 
plants, who said he could put them up so nicely 
they would go anywhere, and with the instructions 
sent With them they could be planted safely just as 
well in dry weather as when it was rainy. This lat- 
ter consideration was what mainly induced me to 
send to him. The plants came wrapped up in an 
old spool-box, and said box looked as if the baby 
had had it for a week or two for a plaything, before 
it was used to mail plants. The plants were badly 
wilted, and I could not see that they were packed at 
all. If any directions were ever sent to tell how 
to make them grow in dry weather, I never 
sawthem. Soon after I sent for strawberries to A. 
| T. Cook, Clinton Hollow, Dutchess Co.. N. Y., whose 
catalogue was noticed in a late issue. The plants 
came packed in a new wooden box, so pretty that it 
| was a wonderment all around. When the box was 
opened, a neat slip of paper, nicely printed, gave 
explicit directions for putting the plants out, and 
the plants themselves looked so fresh and hand- 
some that almost anybody would have gladly taken 
the package off my hands at cost. May be friend 
Cook did this because he was sending to an editor, 
and perhaps he knew my weakness for nice things 
nicely put up. Any way, if he always puts up his 
stuff in that way, I shall expect him to build upa 
| great business. You can tell by sending a trial or- 
der, or sending for one of his nice little catalogues, 
of which we have just shipped him 10,000. 
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‘Oldroyd’s National Black Ink 


These inks have been sent to over twenty States | 
in this Uuton, besides Canada, India, and Asia. Rev. 
Samuel G. McFarland, Superintendent of Govern- | 
ment Schools in Siam, Asia, says he has used them | 
a great while, and likes them better than any he has | 
ever tried. A. I. Root, of Medina, Ohio, editor and 


yublisher of GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, says he 


as tested and sold thousands of bottles of Oldroyd’s 
inks, and has sold thousands of bottles of others, 
but Oldroyd’s excel all others as a writing ink. They 
are not injured by freezing, and will not corrode a 
pen. Black ink will stand any weather. A package 


in powders, sufficient for one pint of either black, | 


blue. violet, green, or red, sent free to any part of 
the United States upon receipt of fifteen cents. 
EIGHT PACKAGES, - - - $1.00. 
FIVE DOZEN PACKAGES, - - $5.00. 
{Simply add one pint of pure rain water. If 
too thick at any time, reduce with water. 
The blue ink and my bluing are one and the same, 
the pint of bluing making as much as 4 bottles. 


COLUMBUS, O., JULY 3, 1884. 





Wm. Oldroyd, Dear Sir:—If you only knew it, and | 


would introduce your ink to the American public, 
you have asure fortune. 


xreat deal of it in the last forty years. 
Yours truly, HARVY BANCROFT, 
. Fire Insurance Agent. 


WM. OLDROYD, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

If more convenient, we will fill orders at above 

prices. A. I. ROOT. 


Manufactured by 


BUCK & SWALLOW, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
AELARLAIN SUPELIES, 
AND BREEDERS OF ITALIAN QUEENS. 

Send for Price List. 
Missouri Avenue, St. Louis, 


Sed 


SMITH’S NEW COMB-HONEY RACK, | 





2816 Missouri, 





Sample by mail, already nailed, 16 cents. Racks 
alone by freight, nailed, per quantity, le per rack. 
Send for circular and full price list. Address 


345d JOHN T. SMITH, BELLEVUE, EATON CO., MICH. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 
Can furnish just as neat, white, smooth, and per- 
fect dovetailed white-poplar sections us there are 
made. Send for sample and prices. std 


Without exception it is | 
the best Lever used, and IT have used and sold a | 


| July and August, - - - 


The Bee - Keepers’ Guide: 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 
12,000 SOLD SINCE (876. 


13TH THOUSAND JUST OUT! 
10TH THOUSAND SOLD IN JUST FOUR MONTHS. 


3000 SOLD SINCE MAY, 1883. 


More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illustra- 
tions were added in the &th edition. The whole work 
has been thoroughly revised, and contains the very 
latest in respect to bee-keeping. It is certainly the 


| fullest and most scientific work treating of bees in 


the World. Price, by mail, $1.25. Liberal discount 
to dealers and to clubs. 


A.J. COOK, Author and Publisher. 
Agricultural College, Mich. — 3 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 


IMPORTED ‘QUEENS, 


In April, : - Zs francs in gold, 
May and June, - 








- “ “4 
September and October, - Rs = +f 
No order received for less than 8 queens. Queens 


| which die in transit will be replaced only if sent back 


in a letter. CHARLES BIANCONCINT & CO., 
8-13d Bologna, Italy. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


We are preparing to send out untested queens as 
good as the best in the market. Their mothers 
were imported by us in 1884, and tested during the 


| fall. They prove prolific in the extreme, and are 


| riv or guaranteed. 


superior honey-gatherers. 

Untested, $1.00; tested, $2.00; best tested, $3.00; 
tested, old stock, i8s4 queens, $1.50 

Nuclei, untested queens, 2 L. frames, $2.50; 3 L. 
frames, '*3.00. Add $1.00 for tested. Dealers will 
please write for eran 6", dozen rates. Safe ar- 

J. W.K. SH eee 

3-5 rid Loreauy tlie Iberville Parish, | 


BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 


HIVES, SECTIONS, AND APIARIAN SUPPLIES OF ALL EINDS. 


COMB FOUNDATION A SPECIALTY. 


Italian bees by the colony or nucleus. Extractors 
to hold L. or Simplicity frames, for $6.50. Saw-man- 


| drels for hive making, with babbitted boxes, all 


| &l4db 


BLUEBERRY. on ail soits and isa prottabie. 


fruit to grow for market. Two dozen plants by 
mail, $1. Descriptive price list free. 
DELOS STAPLES, West Sebewa, Ionia Co., Mich. 
3-8db 


The All-Purpose Hive, with — 


REVERSIBLE CRATE, 


With or without a bee-space. pnage! mga! nailed 
sections, Given foundation, ete ax worked 

at 10 and 12 cts. per lb. our Rabbits. 
rice list to EO. F. WILLIAMS. 
-8db New Philadelphia, 0. 


Send for 





turned in good order, 27 inches long, for $6.00, All 
supplies very low, by wholesale one petal. Send 
for circular. E. Y. PERKIN 

Jefferson, on ene Ce Cc 0. we Sow a. 


100 Colonies of Italian. Bees, 
AND 100 TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, FOR SALE. 
For particulars and prices address 
W.H. HOBSON, M.D., 
35d irving, Montgomery Co., Illinois. 


TWENTY - FIFTU 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE & PRICE LIST 


WOW’ Eidedi Dz. 

Full Colonies, Nucleus Colonies, and Queens, 
From Our New Strains; Also General 
List of Apiarian Supplies, 
Consisting of Bee-Hives, white-poplar Sections, 
Comb Foundation, ete. 


Write your nume «nd address plainly on a pestal, 
and get my prices before ordering your supplies, 


Address Wm. W. CARY, Ir., 
Coleraine, Mass. 
3tfdb Successor to Wm. W’.. Cary & Son. 
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Bee-Hives se Sections! 


NEW SHOP AND NEW MACHINERY. 


The Largest Manufacturer of Bee-Hives, 
Sections, etc., in the World. 















Our Capacity now is a Carload of Goods Daily. 





DECI DED. 

The courts have decided the patent on the One- 
Piece Section to be null and void, for want of novel- 
ty. Weare now manufacturing them again as first 
placed on the market by Lewis & Parks. 

Write for our new price list for 1885. 


G. B. LEWIS, 
1tfd WATERTOWN, - WISCONSIN. 


FOR SALE. 


Al's H. P. wrought-iron tubular boiler and en- 
gine, in working order. Price on cars, $115.00. 
1-4db Address J. D. ENAS, Napa, Cal. 


Bee-Hives and Supplies. 


We have remodeled our machinery, and can fill 
orders on short notice. If wanted, odd sizes made. 
Send orders now before the rush comes. We have 
a large stock on hand now. We give 3 per cent dis- 
count till Feb. 1. Price list free. 

B. J. MILLER & CO.., 
Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


REVERSIBLE-FRAME HIVES, 
WHITE BASSWOOD AND POPLAR SECTIONS. 
Send for Circular. 


0. J. HETHERINGTON, ee SAGINAW, MICHIGAN. 














2-12d 












E ‘stablishe my 1855. 


RM MCRIRRT ERS 


BRESWA 


We have constantly on hand a 
large stock of Domestic, Imported, 
and Refined Beeswax in original shape, which we 
offer to manufacturers of Comb Foundation at low- 
est prices. Write to us for prices, stating quantity 
wanted. gg 
- ECKERMANN & WILL. 
Beeswax Bloachert & Rofiners. SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 
N. B.—We have low freight rates to all points on 













quantities. 





— ae 


PATENT 
FOUNDATION 


6 inch$9 
MILLS 9 Sie 





W.C.PELHAM 
MAY SVILLE.K Y. 





HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, CiINncInNATI,'O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 

















24-L1dt ) 


Bee-Keepers.” Itfd 





BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, &6, 


Our New Shop Completed, and Machinery 
at Work. 








We claim the best facilities for furnishing sup- 
plies in the South-East. Our Factory will be equip- 
ped with the best and latest improved machinery, 
which will enable us to furnish our goods up to the 
times, and we will furnish all kinds at very reason- 
able prices. Parties needing supplies would do 
weil to see our prices before buying. 


QUEENS AND BEES FOR 1885. 


The Albinos Ahead, and We Make a Spe- 
cialty of Them. 
Those who wish early queens should order early, 


; as orders must be filled in rotation. 


' 


For prices, address 


S. VALENTINE & SON, 
3d HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A GOOD ON E-PLECE SECTION CHEAP. 
Send tous. Sample and Price List Free. 
SMITH & SMITH, KENTON, HARDIN CO., OHIO. 


2tfdb 


something New. 


Hive with reversible section cases, also Simplicity 
Hives, the same as A. I. Root makes them, at Root's 


prices. Send for circular and price list to 
Itfdb KENNEDY & LEAHY, 
Bor ll. Higginsville, Lafayet‘.e Co., Mo. 


BEE=HIVES, 
ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 
COMB FOUNDATION, 


—AND— 
Bee - Keepers’ Supplies Generally. 
Price List Sent Free. 





J.J. HURLBERT, 
Lyndon, Whiteside Co., Ill. 


- Basswood-Trees. 


; 1-11 Imo 
| 
br<i 
| Basswood-trees 1 to3 feet high, - $1.59 per 100 
| 
! 
| 


Hard-muple trees, 3to5 feet high, - - 1.50 per 100 

Mountain-ash, ornamental, 3 to 5 feet, 10 cts. apiece. 
Address {IENRY WORTH, 

Ittd Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


{8 ITALIAN QUEENS. | 


6 WARRANTED QUEENS FOR $5.C0. 
Write for Circular. J.T. WILSON, 
| 1tfd NICHOLASVILLE, KY. 


BE SURE 


To send a postal card for our prereset catalogue of 


APIARIAN. 2ei2iooie"2i0e, SUPPLIES 


elsewhere. con- 
tains illustrations and Sonisigaions of every thing 
new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
| ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


| J. C. SAYLES, 
l112db Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 





Seite ens 
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A E ADQUARTR RG | 


IN THE 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


The Only Steam Factory Erected in the South, 
Evrclusively sor the Manufacture of Hires, 
Irames, Sections, &c., &e. 


i Si lici Hi m 1 
Viallon, and Root the fasdte, allin-ont-plece 


Sections a specialty. 


: le on the R 1 Dun- 
Comb Foundation im niet pare Sax. ana 


worked on shares 


Extractors, Smokers, Yenc’ cnt vcs hes 


needed in the apiary. 


Italian Queens and Bees, iy spines Sr in 

1 my apiary or in 
the neighborhood. The superiority of the queens 
reared in my apiary is so well established, that no 
commendation is required. I send out no queen 
that I would not have for myself; and any one re- 
ceiving a defective or worthless queen from me will 
have it replaced. Proposals from Dealers to mail a 
given number weekly, solicited. 


in April, $1.25: in May, $1.15; 
Untested Queens i “fine ini Meter” $1.00 


Rates per dozen given on application. 
TESTED QUEENS £2730; tna atte, e200” 1 
SELECTED TESTED QUEENS, oie scusbn’ Yo 


breed from, $3.00. All my queens are reared from 
selected imported mothers of my own importation, 
and from selected daughters. 


With tested en, 
Early 4-Frame Nycleus, $5.0. ‘T°vate"tnaad 
a specialty of the 4-frame nucleus for the last seven 


vears, and have sent them ont to all purts of the | 
United States and Canada without loss. 


E N | T send out contains at least three 
very uc eus pounds of bees when received 
and sent out in the full-size Langstroth frame. 
They are cheaper and more advantageous than bees 
bv the pound. <Any one wishing a list of those to 
whom T sent nuclei the last season can have it on 
application, so they can inquire what they were, etc. 


Full Colonies Tn any quantity. Perfect satis- 
! | faction guaranteed in every in- 
stance, [For more particulars. and prices, send 


for mv Descriptive Ilustrated Catalogue. 
Cash market price for wax. 


P. L. VIALLON, 
Bayou Goula, Iberville Parish, La’ 


DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

Itis kept for sale by Messrs. A. H. Newman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiae, Mich.; Dougherty & McKee, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.; Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, Ul.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., IL: E. 
8S. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Ili.; H. Drum, Adelphi,O. ; 
Arthur Todd, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. 
Kretchmer, Coburg, Iowa; E. F. Smith, Smyrna, N. 

; ©. T. Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; and numerous 
other dealers. 

Write for re apy free, and price list of a. 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-kecpers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
sbtfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


. 





Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861, 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 16 pages, 50c. a year. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BR RED=-CLOVER N 
If you want Italian Bees that will work on red 
clover, and that are gentle to handle, you can get 
them of me. Send for my cireular. It tells you 


how to successfully introduce queens, and of the 
Safety Introducing and Shipping Queen-Cage. 


Address 
F. BOOMHOWER, 
Itfd Gallupville, Schoharie Ce.. N. Y. 


JOB LOT OF WIRE CLOTH 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

Such a brisk demand has sprung up for this, and 
our customers seem to be so much pleased with the 
goods, we have succeeded in getting another still 
larger lot, of one of the largest manufacturers of 
wire cloth in the world. Please bear in mind that 
the only way in which we can afford to sell it at the 
very low price of 1‘ cts. per sq. ft. is by selling the 
entire remnant justasitis putup. We have now 
in stock the following pieces. As fast as it is sold, 
each piece is crossed out, and the next issue will 
show what remains. 

Width, 8 inches.—3 rolls containing respectively 50, 50, and 
60 square feet. 

Width 10 inches.—4 rolls, containing respectively 72, 70, 65, 
and 75 square feet. 

Width. 11 inches.—One roll, containing 80 square feet. 

Width 12 inches.—5 rulis, containing respectively, 80, 100, 90, 
90. and 10) squ «re feet. 

Wijitn, 14 inches.—1 roll, containing 116 square feet. 

Width, 16 inches.—1 roil containing 13% square feet 

Width, 20 inches.—1 roll, containing 150 square feet. 

Width, 22 inches.—2 rolls, containing respectively, 20, and 
180 xqu_ re feet. 

Width, 24 inches.—8 rolls, containing respectively, 50, 55. 72, 
20. 30 80.110 and 60 square f. et. 

Width, 2% inches. rolls, containing respective'y, 53, 97, 142, 
and 2) square fret. 

Width, 26 inches.—10 rolls, containing respectively, 69, 215, 
200 210, 216. 200, 215, 216, 65, and 20+ -quare feet 

Wi ‘th, 27 inches.—One ro 1, containing 23 square feet. 

Width. 28 inches.—10 rolls. containing respectively, 58, 150, 
116 200, 115. 40, 230, 2%. 190 and 764 square feet. 

Width. 30 inches —4 rolls, containing respectively, 110, 25, 
9 and 270 square feet. 

Width. 32 inches.—4 rolls, containing respectively, 150, 172, 
41. an ' 133 square feet. 

Width 36inc*es. 6 rolls, containing respectively, 60, 270, 200, 
150 130 and 120 square feet. 

Width, 38 inches.—5 roils, containing respectively, 75, 316, 300, 
200. and 316 square feet. 

Width, 40inches.—5 rolls, containing respectively, 200, 275, 
320. 166. and 125 square feet 

Width, # inches.—One roll, containing 245 square feet. 


A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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Obituary. 

WE are pained to be obliged to chronicle the death 
of our old friend W. W. Cary. He was for years an 
intimate friend of L. L. Langstroth, and during 
Mr. L.’s visit to us he had a good deal to say of bis 
most highly esteemed friend Mr. Cary. We learn 
by the Bee-Keepers’ Mayazine of Jan. 1 that he has 
been a bee-keeper for 52 years. He made the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Langstroth in 1250; and when the 
Italian bee first made its advent to our shores, Mr. 
Cary was one of the most active in giving it a 
chance, and he has furnished nice Italian queens 
for perhaps as long a time as any American bee- 
keeper. The magazine above mentioned contains 
an excellent portrait of our friend Cary, together | 
with a biographical sketch of his life. Although 
matry may not know it, our bee-keepers’ mediey 
contains an engraving of friend Cary. While get- 
ting it up, Mr. Langstroth remarked to me that 
many for years have noted the resemblance be- 
tween Samuel Wagner and W. W. Cary, and that a 
photograph of one would answer for the other. Ac- 
cordingly friend Cary’s photograph was given, 
with the above explanation, as no photograph was 
ever taken of Samuel Wagner. Mr. Cary’s busi- 
ness will be carried on, and, in fact, has been for 
some time carried on, by his son, W. W. Cary, Jr. 


DIED—In Baltimore, Ma., Jan. 28, 1825, Elenora, 
only and beloved daughter ot C. H. and Susan H. 
Lake, aged 12 years, 2 months, 6 days. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 











“Thanks fc for | your kindness ‘in waiting so . patiently 
onme. The goods | ordered at different times were 
all received with the best of satisfaction, especially 
the bee-keeper’s wheelbarrow, which has been faith- | 
fully used by myself, wife, and children. | 

ae D. N. LANBERT. 

Logan, Kent Co., Mich., . 27, 1884. 

ooo 

Please find $2.00, for which send me the latest 
edition of the A B C book, and GLEANINGsS for 1885. 
I can't think of doing without them, and keep bees | 
and make a success of it, for I think one may lose | 
ten times the cost of both, in trying to do without. 
GLEANINGS is always W elcome in our home. 

G. A, WILLIS. 

Enfield, White Co., Ill., Dee. 15, 1884, 


Ve subscribed for GLEANINGS last year, and like 
it bed do but having been unfortunate with our 
bees, we lost our enthusiasm and did not resub- | 
scribe. Had I the time { could say much of my ad- | 
miration of your way of conducting business. I | 
will just take time to say, it reminds me of a thrifty 
bee-hive. To a bee-man, that oe much of 
order, industry, happiness, and profit. 

if you choose you can send some cards for dis: | 


| ent list price is $25.0). 


| Fine Prolific ‘ 00 


tribution, as I am teaching in the country, and have 
'@ good ae i 


boys in charge, ages from eight to 
eighteen, and I think they would appreciate them. 
Ross, Tex., Nov. i, 1884. Mus. M. ‘TALIAFERRO. 


SOME KIND WORDS, AND NO MISTAKE ABOUT 1T. 
The goods came all O. K. Many thanks. The 


| carpet-sweeper, ny wife thinks, isthe nicest thing 


out, and I think “How the Farm Pays” is some- 
thing that every farmer ought to have, and every 
young man who intends to be a farmer, or even if 
he doesn’t ever intend to be one. He may become 
the owner of a farm, and with what information he 
would get out cf that he would know at a glance 
what kind of seed to sow to be the most profitable, 
and he also may know whether his tenant is compe- 


' tent to conduct a farm or not, and every thing per- 


taining to a farm, farm implements, ete. The book 
has paid me already in one article on grape cul- 
ture. If lama blacksmith and a bee-keeper also, 


, the A B C book has paid me double and tentold for 


itself, just in one point of dressing saws. Some- 
times | could dress a saw, and it would saw well, 
and the next time it would hardly saw at all, and 
my neighbor was about to yet all of my custom. 
But a glance at the article in the A BC turned the 
scale, so Ll dress from 3 to 5 saws every week, where, 
before I got the A BC, may be I would dress one a 
month. Somebody else would dressit the next time. 
But that is not the case now. 
MY REPORT ON BEES. 


This season was almost too dry; spring count, 11; 
sold six, aud increased to 22, all alive at date. Hon- 
i very durk, und strong to taste—very bitter. 

oney-dew wus the cause. 

Every household or family ought to take GLEAN- 
INGS8, tor the one heading, Our Homes, Myself and 
my Neighbors, und, in fact, every heading in it is 
worth tenfold the price of GLEANINGS for one year. 

Waynesburg, Pa., Jan. 15, 1885. T. A. INGHRAM.U 

[Why, my good friend I., it seems to me you must 
be unusually easy to get along with, or you would 
not be pleased at our humble efforts in every direc- 
tion, as you seem to be in the above letter. 1 con- 
fess lum very glad indeed to find that our publica- 
tions, and the goods we furnish, have -been the 
means of doing ou so much good in your home.] 


SOMETHING NEW. 


As I have greatly increased my facilities for man- 
ufacturing 


Apiary Supplies, 
It will be to your advantage to send for price list 
before purchasing elsewhere. Cash paid for bees- 
Wax. 
2tfdb 








Council Bluffs, lowa. 


SECOND-HAND FOUNDATION MILLS. 


We have at present four mills, which we have tak- 
en toward new ones. The first one is a5';-inch 
Washburn mill; price, when new, $20 or $30—can' t 
just remember now; but our present price for a 6- 
inch mill is #1500. We will sell the mil! for $10.00. 
The second one is a¥-inch mill, such as we used to 
make for the L. frame. We will sell this for $17.00 
The third one is a 10 mill, our own make. The pres- 
We will sell it for $18.00, Miho 
last one isa 12-inch mill, our own make. Present 
price of a new 12-inch mill, $40.00. We will sell this 
for $25.00. All the ubove mills have been worked 
over so us to inake the new style cf cell. Samples 
of the work will be sent on application. We will al- 


| low 5 per cent off from prices mentioned above,-for 
cash with order. 


4. I. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO, 


IMPORTED CARNIOLANS. 


Grades and Prices of Queens: 37 we | June J. £& | Fall 
Finest Selected Queens, eac hi.. $i | $4 50 
H 0 4 to 400 

Rvared in Carniola. Safe arr iv al by mail guaranteed. ace 
vices for Paperted leans. as circular, address MRS. 
PRANK BENTON, ASGELICa, . Send greenbacks register- 
= ai or postal-order to NPRANK BENTON, eS 
D> 





| EARARTS FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 


See advertisement in 
3sbtfd 


SALE AND RETAIL. 
another column. 














FED. ED, 


GL EAN INGS: IN Bi He CULT URE. 


_ Hoxey (oLuMN. )] 


HEDDON'’S 
32-PAGE 
CIRCULAR For 1885 
NOW READY. 
JAMES HEDDON, DOWAGIAG, MICH, 


ante agegee tins re cieh hes os wae 


fF Re coe ee Pinar 


Ee AO, 


CITY MARKE TS. 
KANSAS City.—Honey.—Our honey trade has been 
very large this year, but prices have ruled ex- 
tremely low. We have tried our best to maintain 
prices, but the flood of California honey, both comb 
und extracted, and of extra fine guality at that, 
which has accumulated in the large markets all 
over the country, has compelled us to meet ihe 
competition. This has caused some dissatisfaction 
on the part of shippers who thought their honey 
should have brought more, but it is impossible to 
satisfy everybody. We are now short on choice 
1-lb. sections, and would pay l4c per lb. for some 
white clover or basswood 1-lb. sections in glass 
front, clean new cases of not over 30 lbs. each.. We | 
could use 200) to 500 lbs. of it, and would pay cash 
on arrival. JEROME TWICHELL, of 
CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 
Jan, 22, 1885. Cor. 4th & Walnut St’'s., K. C., 





WET AY 


RASPBERRIES. AND STRAWBERRIES FOR 1885. 


Ohio, Souhegan, Tyler, Gregg, Cuthbert, Hansell, 
Crimson Beauty, Shaffer's Colossal, Raspberries; 
James Vick, Manchester, Sharpless, Wilson, Cres: 
cent, Chas. Downing Strawberries, and many other 
varieties not mentioned here. Price List FREE. 


| 4d EZRA G. SMITH, MANCHESTER, ONTARIO CO., N. Y 


BOOKING + ORDERS. 


Why not buy your Queens and Bees direct from 
the breeder? 25 cents saved is 25 cents made. Iam 


Mo. 


Sisal cue HE aes pier 


Re ee 


St. Lovuis.—Honcy.—The cold weather has check- 
ed demand for honey. Comb neglected. Extracted, 
in barrels, Southern, worth 5%@6c. Northern, 
worth more, but slow sale. An occasional sale of 1 | 
and 2 gallon cans at 10c. Choice white clover, 1b@16 
cts. in one-pound sections. Dark honey unsalable. 
Beeswax quiet at 26@30c. Stock small, and not 
much arriving. W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 

Feb. 10, 1885. 104 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ik ee IES 








CLEVELAND.—Honey. —- The honey market, like ev- 
ery other kind of merchandise, is very dull; sales 
mages | January were scarcely any thing. Februa- 
ry, so far, has been no better. Choice 1-lb. sections 
of white honey move slowly at 144@15e; 1%. and 2 
Ibs., 18@14c; second quality not wanted. Extracted 
in nodemand. Beeswax scarce, 28@3ve. 


A.C. KENDEL, 
Feb. 11, 1885. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 


For SALe.—I have on hand 38 barrels of choice | 
fall neney: which I hold at 8c per Ib. It was well 
ee efore extracting, and is put up in aicohol 
barrels H. W. Funk, Bloomington, Lil. 


For SALE 
Ibs., for $10.00. 


Russian White Oats 


F'or Sale. 


Single bushel 
Five bushels 
Ten bushels or over 
Sacks, each 
Put on board cars at directions of purchaser. 
ALBERT L. MARTIN, 
Leonardsburg, Delaware Co., 0. 


.—One keg extracted clover honey, 110 


M. ISBELL, Norwich, N. Y 








4 6d 


FRUIT, SHADE, AND HONEY. 


hat telinidies: lease see my advertisement in 
GLEANINGS for Nov. 15, 1884, page 760, and order at | 
once. Two dozen oy $1.00, tpaid. Address 
itfdb INO. W - MARTIN, OR ENWOOD DEPOT, VA. | 


1 Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens, 4 


£ F'OR SATE. 
8) For terms, address 45-7-9d GD 
woe &. D. McLEAN, COLUMBIA, MAURY CO., TENNESSEE. or 


ADANT°S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole: | 
sale and retail. Sec advertisement in ‘another | 
column. 3btfd 


WANTED, ton by. the | 


Wax to work into foundation by the 
pound, or fora share. For particulars | 
address 





O. H. TOWNSEND, Alamo, Mich. 3-4d 


| 





| 


Situation | Wanted. : ait 


“Adin Sta ip 





Stone, v ienna, Oneida © 0., N N aifay, | 


| Price List. 


| 1 packet, '4 


| for sample and price. 
| experience enable us to give prrfect satisfaction. 
, Any size section made to order. 
| what you want. 
4-6d. 


now booking orders for Queens and Bees, to be de- 
livered in April, May, and June. Send for my new 
Address 456 7d. 


W. S. CAUTHEN, 
PLEASANT HILL, LANCASTER COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


GEO. W. PUTNAM, 
HOLLAND, GRUNDY COUNTY, 1OWA, 


Wishes to say that he will put up in packages, for 





| one dollar, the following seeds for bee-keepers: 
| 1 peck of Silverhull Buckwheat 


3 pounds Rape sced 
1 packet, 44 0z., Spider plant 
2 0z., Simpson plant......... 
Sack 
Will also sell or trade my house and two lots, 
blacksmith and wagon shop, with a good custom. 
Send postal card for price list of pees 20 ete. 45d 


SECTIONS! 


Planed white basswood, dovetailed or to nail. Send 
New machinery and large 





Send sample of 
T. GRANGER & SON, 
HARFORD MILLS, CORTLANE C0., N.Y. 


BEES WANTED. 


50 COLONIES of*Bees, with combs built = 





| Langstroth frames, for May delivery. 


E. @. SOLLINGSHEAD, GPeLODES, ONTARIO, castaDa. 





Wholesale @nd Retail. 


EE - KEEPERS’ + SUPPLIE 


Peplar and Basswood Sections a Specialty. 
SEND 2-CENT STAMP for SAMPLE and PRICE, 
8. D. BUELL, UnIOM CITY, MICH. 


~ HYDROMETERS FOR TEsTHG HONEY, 


We have just succeeded in getting a beautiful lit: 
tle instrument, all of glass, that will indicate the 
density of honey or maple syrup, or any kind of 
syrup, by simply dropping it into the liquid. Iam 
| greatly surprised that we can furnish re bones 
an instrument for so small a sum of mon % 2 

35¢. By mail, lc extra. Per 10, $3.00; per } 5 25.00 
A. 1. ROOT, Mebrs A, Onset. 








